Of desultory man, studious of change, 


On the Preservation from Decay and the Ventilation of Ships, 
with a Plan of an Improvement in the Construction of Ves- 
sels for that purpose. Abstracted from Documents submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy, by Commodore J. Barron. 


Commopore Barron has recently submitted to the govern- 
ment an improvement in the construction of vessels, which 
appears to us so well calculated to promote a highly impor- ; 
tant object that we have obtained permission to publish an i; 
account of it in our pages. In these inquiries and experi- | 
ments we recognize fresh proof of that zeal and intelligence 7 
which belong to the American officer. hee 


Among the numerous inventions which distinguish the AG 
present age, both for ingenuity and wisdom, it is remarkable 4 
that any gréat and extensive evil should remain without a re- Be 
medy. We are all aware of the incalculable importance of | 
the art of navigation, and of the attention which has been 
paid to almost all its details among civilized nations, But, 
although we have so far improved this art as to have extended 
our researches to the uttermost parts of the earth, and esta- 
blished an active commerce between the most distant nations; 4 
although so many of the perils of the sea have been so far By 
overcome that vessels of insignificant bulk and ordinary 
equipment venture to encounter the vicissitudes of the long- 
est voyages, yet we are aware that many sources of peculiar 
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apprehension still exist. Considering the privations, both 
mental and physical, the dangers and disappointments to 
which the travellers of the ocean are exposed, we will readi- 
ly admit that philanthropy can seldom be better employed 
than in securing, as far as practicable, their comfort and 
safety. 

Our country has secured to herself lasting renown by the 
various improvements which she has introduced in the build- 
ing and rigging of ships, and the discipline of mariners.— 
With regard to the former, there is yet, perhaps, room for 
improvement. 

The diseases incident to all human nature become pecu- 
liarly distressing to those who are precluded from the means 
calculated for their removal. As sailors are almost always 
in this predicament, they, more than other men, ought to be 
protected against exposure to disease. A great deal has been 
done to this effect, in ship building and naval discipline; but 
there is yet ample room for improvement, particularly with 
respect to the means of preventing the decay of the wood. 

If there is any truth in the commonly received opinion, 
that fevers are produced by a gaseous matter emanating 
from vegetable matter in a state of decomposition or decay, 
there can be no doubt that in many, if not in all, the instances 
of epidemic diseases that spread through the crew of a ship, 
the evil arises from the decay of some part of the wood- 
work in a confined situation. 

It has long been observed that wood will endure for a 
great length of time when immersed continually in water, or 
when it is exposed to the open air and kept dry; and that it 
decays most rapidly when it is exposed alternately to air 
and water. The timbers, the inner sides of the planks and 
ceiling of ships, are peculiarly exposed in this manner, as 
there is always water enough between the ceiling and planks 
to keep them wet for a considerable height above the keel, 
by the rolling of the ship, yet not enough to keep them con- 
tinually immersed. Foul air must then be produced in the 
confined spaces between the timbers, and very probably col- 
lected in large quantity, which may gradually mix with and 
contaminate the air between decks. 

When we consider the effect of yeast, which is vege- 
table matter, in an active process of decomposition, upon 
other vegetable matter, inducing it to take on a similar ac- 
tion, we need not hesitate to argue by analogy, that the pre- 
sence of the matter produced by the decomposition of a 
portion of the wood will stimulate other portions to decom- 
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position. Hence an invention to expel the confined and vi- 
tiated air from the hulls of ships may answer two purposes, 
and supply two of the greatest desiderata in naval economy. 

It is unnecessary on the present occasion to recount all 
the means which have hitherto been employed for the ex- 
pulsion or destruction of foul air. The inefficiency of fumi- 
gations has been lamentably exposed, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it has been recommended. It is doubt- 
ful whether any gaseous matter possesses a destructive influ- 
ence over the morbific miasm. But, how plausibly soever 
the affirmative of this question may be argued, the practice 
of fumigation cannot be depended on in ships, on account of 
the uncertainty of the fumigating vapours penetrating to the 
enclosed receptacles of the foul air. Assuredly no method 
for destroying or counteracting the effects of foul air can be 
so well entitled to confidence as one by which the air shall 
be extricated and entirely expelled from the ship as fast as 
it is generated. It is evident that if a current of air could be 
established through all the parts whence the pernicious va- 
pours arise, they could never become so concentrated as to 
be mischievous. Some have thought that this object would 
be sufficiently accomplished by the rolling motion of the ship, 
by which the water that remains after pumping would be 
thrown between the timbers of each side alternately, thus 
causing a corresponding motion in the air contained in the 
same interstices. But a little reflection will convince us that 
no dependence can be placed on this theory: firstly, because 
the motion of the water confined between the timbers is li- 
mited to a small extent, except only when the ship is be- 
calmed in a rolling sea, or scudding before a stiff breeze; but 
when sailing by the wind, the motion of a small quantity of 
water between the timbers and near the keel, would be scarce- 
ly perceptible; and when the vessel is at anchor, generally the 
time of greatest danger from disease, this cause ceases to 
operate. Secondly, if any foul air is driven from between the 
timbers by the influx and reflux of water, its only vent must 
be through the ceiling, inasmuch as the external skin is ren- 
dered air tight from the keel to the plank-sheer, and it is 
when it gets into the hold or between decks, that the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended. 

Besides all this, it is imprudent to allow much bilge-water 
to remain in the ship, as there is no doubt that it is capable of 
absorbing the pernicious matter arising from decaying wood; 
and instances are not rare, in which extensive and devasta- 
ting diseases have been attributed, with every appearance of 
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justice, to bilge-water discharged in port. It would be much 
better to have one of the pumps so planted as that it may 
draw out the water to the least possible remainder. 

For the purpose of extricating all the air from between 
the outward planks and ceiling, commodore Barron thought 
that a bellows might be conveniently fixed, to be fed by nu- 
merous branches leading from the intervals ‘between the tim- 
bers, according to the plan illustrated in the annexed draught: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


. The bellows, the capacity of which may be from ten to 


A 

thirty gallons. 

B. The deck. 

C. Communicating pipe, which should be carefully boxed, 

to prevent injury. 

D. Keelson. 

E.. The main cylinder, secured to the side of the keelson, 

to prevent injury. 

I’. Pipes, leading from the cylinder E, into the spaces be- 

tween the timbers. 

H. Timbers. 

I. Spaces between the timbers. 

K. The keel. 

L. Limber boards, through which the pipes F pass. 

M. The lever, by which the bellows is worked, and which 
must be fixed to its upper side, as the lower part must 
be stationary. 

N. Hose attached to the nozle of the bellows, and passed 
out of a port to convey the foul air clear of the ship. 

QO. Half stanchions grooved, to receive and protect the com- 
municating pipe. 


It is evident that, as the bellows, which is furnished with 
a valve opening inwards, over the communicating pipe is 
worked, the air must be drawn from the lower portions of 
the spaces between the timbers, and its place will be supplied 
by air from above, so that in the process of the work all the 
air originally contained in these spaces, will be removed. 

The simplicity of this contrivance is such, that farther 
description is deemed unnecessary. With regard to its eco- 
omy, it may be observed that no plan that has ever been 
offered for the removal of foul air, requires less expense of 
materials, time, and labour. A bellows of the largest size, 
that would probably be used in this way, could be worked 
lyy one man; and ten or fifteen minutes use of it, at every 
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change of watch, would be sufficient to answer the intended 
purpose.* 

In the draught of this machine, the bellows is represented 
as being placed on the deck. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that any convenient situation may be assigned it; and 
its size and figure may be regulated by circumstances. 

If the presence of foul fair is so destructive to the timbers 
of ships, as well as to the health of their crews, any modifi- 
cation of the present plan of building vessels, which would 
render them free from this source of evil, would be an im- 
provement of vast importance. 

The plan here proposed is calculated not only to prevent 
the formation and retention of vitiated air, but also to give 
greater strength to the ship by a combination of less mate- 
rial than is used in the common method. 

Ships should be built in regular frames doweled together, 
and strongly bolted from the floors to the top timbers, and 
placed regularly from eight to twelve inches apart; the ceil- 
ing, as far up from the keelson as two strakes above the 
floor-heads, may be flush, and then champered pieces may 
be let in between the timbers covering the openings between 
the ceiling and the outside planks, and perforated with nu- 
merous smooth holes, through which fresh air may enter to 
supply the place of that withdrawn by the ventilator. The 
ceiling should then be partial, up to the strake below the 
clamps of the lower gun-deck, using, alterably, three strakes 
of eight or twelve inches wide, according to the size of the 
ship, over each joining of the timbers; those strakes of ceil- 
ing should be somewhat thicker than that commonly used, 
and they should be let in about a third of their thickness be- 
tween the timbers, thereby forming a kind of jog and chock 
work, whose parts would afford mutual support to each other. 
This would evidently give greater strength to the frame than 
could be expected from a gencral ceiling applied in the com- 
mon way. On each gun-deck a strake should be left out, 
and the opening should be supplied by shutters attached by 
hinges, which might be closed in rough weather or in action. 
All national vessels should be built with bolts secured by 
screws, wherever they can possibly be used; by which im- 
provement, much valuable material might be saved when it 
becomes necessary to repair certain parts of the fabric. If 


* The bellows should be worked immediately after the ship has been 
pumped; when there is much water injher, the pipes Fr may be immersed, 
in which case water would be drawn into the communicating pipe instead 
of air. 
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this plan were adopted, the strakes of planks could be removed 
and replaced with great facility, without the loss of a bolt, 
or the necessity of boring an additional hole. A great ad- 
vantage would also arise from this improvement in the op- 
portunity that we would possess of inspecting the interior 
works without loss of time or destruction of materials. 


Note.—Some objection has been made to the comparison 
between the furniture of houses and the timber of ships, on 
account of the difference of size. ‘l'o this it may be answered, 
that there are many houses in this and every other civilized 
country, that have a great portion of their timber as large 
as that to be found in ships. Look at the steeples of churches, 
the beams of palaces, state-houses, and stores, and show 
where there is to be found a corresponding degree of decay 
by dry rot. This decay is to be attributed to the present 
mode of building ships, and not to the quality of the timber; 
for that is the same that it always has been. The grand secret 
to preserve the timber is to build the ship in such a way as to 
allow it to contain as little foul air as possible. It is evi- 
dent that mild and pure air sis the best and only means of 
preserving timber; and, it but requires an unprejudiced ex- 
amination to convince us of the fact. 





For the Port Folio. 


A Treatise on Diet; with a view to establish, on practical 
grounds, a system of rules for the prevention and cure of 
the diseases incident to a disordered state of the digestive 
Junctions. By J. A. Paris, mM. p. F.R.S. &c. Kc. 8vo. pp. 
210. R. H. Small. Philadelphia. 


‘“* BLEssED be the man,” exclaims Falstaff, “ who first in- 
vented eating and drinking.” Let him who is disposed to 
smile at the enthusiasm of this good natured glutton, reflect 
for a moment on the great share of attention that is devoted 
to the palate, in all civilized communities, and he will be 
less disposed to accuse him of extravagance than to acknow- 
ledge him a true example of a prevalent vice. Every city, 
among its principal advantages, boasts of the excellence and 
variety of its table furniture. Every society, whether the 
ostensible object of its existence be to improve the human 
mind or to cultivate the soil; to fatten oxen or to check the 
progress of luxury; to concentrate capital or to distribute 
charity, seems to consider that a dinner is a szne gua non te 
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its organization, and the cheer of the table a sure harbinger 
of its prosperity. Nor have the novelists of the present age 
neglected the interesting circumstance of a feast, in admi- 
nistering to the pleasures of their readers. Did I say of the 
present age? Homer regales us with abundant dishes and 
savoury sauces— Virgil takes the occasion of a meal to in- 
troduce a new order of beings; and Sancho Panza, in more 
instances than one, prefers a good supper to the most glorious 
enterprises of his incomparable master. No wonder, then, 
since the most renowned authors have shown their respect 
for gastronomy, that many of them have exhibited their skill 
in this art in treatises for the government of the kitchen 
and recipes for innumerable piquant compositions to gratify 
the palate. In the present enlightened age we all know that 
health, the foundation of all relish for ‘ good eating’ de- 
pends, in no contemptible degree, upon our discretion in 
this very enjoyment; and there have been men who have at- 
tempted to establish the exact ratio between the quantity of 
indulgence and the durability of the capacity for enjoyment, 
in this particular, throughout the duration of an ordinary 
life. But without wasting time in criticising the folly of those 
who attempt to prolong their pleasures by the invention of 
artificial stimuli for an exhausted appetite; or the timidity of 
those who, on the other hand, think it necessary to eat and 
drink by weight and measure, we will enter at once into a 
serious consideration of a very interesting and much neglect: 
ed subject. 

There is no more common subject of conversation than 
that of diet. All men appear to be ready to give an opinion 
with regard to the momentous questions, what is the most 
proper kind of food? In what quantities and at what times 
should it be taken? And although these questions are de- 
bated as frequently as remarks are made on the weather, in 
every company we meet with opinions as opposite as the anti- 
podes. While one attributes his strength, his agility, his rosy 
cheeks, and all his “ revelry in the sunny fields of health” 
to his indiscriminate use of “ fish, flesh, fowl and fodder,” 
another prides himself on his restriction to a few simple 
dishes, in the moderate use of which consists his exemption 
from innumerable diseases. 

This extreme diversity of opinion among men who do not 
make the subject their particular study, is quite natural. But 
it is much to be regretted that authors who have devoted a 
great share of time and talents to the investigation of a ques- 
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tion so interesting to the human race, should express an equal 
disparity of sentiment. 

Much of this difference between philosophers, however, 
is to be attributed, not merely to the different lights in which 
they view certain facts, but to the limited view with which 
too many are contented. 

We may here introduce an opinion which is advocated by 
our present author, and which, if properly examined and pur- 
sued might reconcile the opposition existing between various 
dietetic schools. 

“ Dr. George Fordice has urged a serious and conclusive 
objection to the hackneyed maxim, that ‘we ought to live 
naturally, and on such food as is presented to us by nature, 
viz: that man has no natural food. It is decreed that he shall 
earn his food by the sweat of his brow; or in other words, 
that he shall by his industry, discover substances from whence 
he is to procure subsistence; and that, if he cannot find such, 
he must cultivate and alter them from their natural state. 
There is scarcely a vegetable which we at present employ, 
that can be found growing naturally. Buffon states that our 
wheat is a factitious production, raised to its present condi-— 
tion by the art of agriculture. Rice, rye, barley or even 
oats,* are not to be found wild; that is to say, growing na- 
turally, in any part of the world, but have been altered by 
the industry of mankind, from plants not now resembling 
them even in such a degree as to enable us to recognise their 
relations. The acid and disagreeable apium graveolens has 
been thus transformed into the delicious celery; and the 
colewort, a plant of scanty leaves, not weighing altogether 
half an ounce, has been improved into cabbage, whose leaves 
alone weigh many pounds, or into the cauliflower of consi- 
derable dimensions, being only the embryo of a few buds, 
which, in their natural state, would not have weighed many 
grains. The potato, again, whose introduction has added 
many millions to our population,j derives its origin from a 
small and bitter root, which grows wild in Chili and at Monte 
Video.” 

The question here naturally arises, whence do those na- 
tions, who do not practise the art of agriculture, derive their 
healthful food; nations who are ignorant of the greatest 
number of diseases which are the torment of civilized com- 
munities. 


* Both rice and oats are nearly imitated by two indigenous productions 
of the United States. 
+ Great Britain. 
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Two important facts are well known, namely, that savage 
tribes who wander about like beasts of prey, almost uncon- 
scious of a home, have no fields or gardens to supply them 
with the factitious articles of food which are the chief de- 
pendence of the inhabitants of cultivated countries: secondly, 
diseases become more rare as we descend from the enlight- 
ened to the savage state of society. 

At first sight it might appear that the artificial forms of 
food were the cause of disease; and that, therefore, the maxim 
is just, that “‘ man ought to live naturally.” But there are 
many things to be considered between the fact and the con- 
clusion in this case. 

In arguing the question relative to the most proper kind of 
food for man, the very important consideration is generally 
neglected, that the same food under different circumstances 
may be either salutary or pernicious: and those circumstances 
which ought to influence us in the choice of our food are so 
numerous and analogous as to render it difficult, yet some- 
times important, to determine whether boiled meat or roasted, 
for instance, would be the most proper. Notwithstanding this, 
there have been arguments of the most imposing character 
to prove, on the one hand, that vegetables exclusively were in- 
tended for our subsistence, and on the other, that animal sub- 
stance is best adapted to this purpose. Those who have been 
zealous in this kind of generalization, have even examined 
the human teeth for the purpose of discovering, through their 
analogy to those of carnivorous or graminivorous. animals, 
some Clue to the truth—from a precept founded in that ever- 
lasting and unintelligible argument of sophistry, “ the ana- 
logy of nature.” 

If all men were placed under similar circumstances, which 
should exist even from the moment of an individual’s birth, 
there would exist a reasonable ground of hope that a certain 
kind of food might be discovered and proved to be the most 

roper for his species. But this is so far from being the case, 
that it would be a difficult matter to find even two individa- 
als‘ whose constitutions, occupations, &c. required the same 
kind and quantity of food. 

Instead of speculating on this subject, from facts drawn 
only from the physical structure of man, if we extend our 
inquiries into the habits of the various nations of the earth, 
the climates which they inhabit, and the occupations which 
they pursue; if we consider the great difference in the kind 
of diet which they use with equal success as far as regards 
health, we will see that the question concerning the kind of 
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sustenance most congenial to our wants, depends on a va- 
riety of external and accidental circumstances. The inhabi- 
tants of northern countries, bordering on the frozen regions, 
live, we may say, exclusively, on animal food, and that of 
the grossest kind—to many of them the oil of marine ani- 
mals is a chief dependence—the vegetable kingdom affords 
them but a slight and transient variety, and that also of a 
nature that would be repugnant to a civilized stomach. As 
we descend into the temperate regions we find a mixture of 
animal and vegetable diet, and as we approach the equator 
we find that the luxuriance of vegetation has rendered man 
careless of animal food. This is a general view which may 
be supported by facts. 

We find, also, that the human system is susceptible of 
certain impressions from the temperature of the medium in 
which he is placed. Perhaps the temperature immediately 
may be the cause of disease, but be this as it may, it is very 
certain that in a warmer temperature the circulation of the 
system is more rapid than in a colder, so that a more frequent 
supply of food is rendered necessary by the continual waste. 
Another circumstance must be taken notice of, namely, that 
in colder regions, where the animal circulation is more lan- 
guid, a more stimulating food is necessary than would be 
proper in tropical climates. Hence we see the futility of at- 
tempting to appoint one kind of food for mankind in general. 
It appears that a consistent Providence has provided for each 
climate the kind of food which best harmonises with the local 
circumstances, for the benefit cf the human creation. 

These remarks lead us naturally to the consideration of the 
variety which should take place in the food of men of dif- 
ferent professions, constitutions &c., who are similarly situ- 
ated with regard to climate. In every community we ma 
see examples of men whose habits of living and kind of food 
extremely differ, yet between whom the balance of health 
appears to be equiponderant. There are two ways of ac- 
counting for this—first, the constitutions of men may be 
originally different; secondly, various degrees and kinds of 
exercise place the system in various circumstances with re- 
gard to the kind and quantity of food proper for its suste- 
nance. Hence it is that diseases which attack those who in- 
dulge in a sedentary life, and which are attributed to the 
use of rich animal food, are never found among the labouring 
classes—nor among other men who use the same food, but 
employ more exercise. We may be called upon to determine 
what is the best kind of food for the sedentary man. This 
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would be an extremely difficult question to solve. We can 
show that many varieties of food have been for a long time 
successfully used by men who necessarily lead active lives— 
indeed, it would appear that such men are equally healthy un- 
der the opposite influences of plenty and abstinence, of regu- 
larity and occasional indulgence. But it is seldom the case that 
aman can confine himself much in the house and take only a 
stated 47nd and quantity of exercise and remain free of dis- 
ease. It would appear that neither the kind nor the quantity 
of food are so important to health as other circumstances, 
with which the stomach is not so immediately interested, 
such as the active employment of the muscular, and conse- 
quently the nervous system, the affections of the mind, occa- 
sional change of temperature, &c. 

We cannot advocate any general system of diet—not even 
though it should be proposed for a given climate—on the 
contrary, we are convinced that a rigid observance of any 
rules for the kind, the quantity, and times of consumption 
of food, would be attended with pernicious effects, especially 
to sedentary men. The very beasts, indeed, who form a re- 
markable contrast to man in the general simplicity of their 
habits, by their occasional desire for a change of food, evince 
an instinct which is worthy of observation. But we need go 
no farther than the physiology of man for arguments in sup- 
port of this doctrine. 

It is a maxim, that a stimulus frequently applied, gradually 
loses its effect, from the gradual obliteration of the excita- 
bility of the part to which it is applied. Hence tobacco ceases 
to be nauseous to the taste and acquires a new flavor to him 
who uses it. Hence intoxicating liquors lose their effect on 
the stomach, &c. &c. Now it is supposed, and, I presume, 
not doubted, that the presence of food in the stomach, stimu- 
lates that organ to the secretion of certain fluids necessary 
to the process of digestion, and perhaps to other operations, 
also important. May not the continual repetition of the same 
kind of stimulus gradually fail in its effect of stimulating the 
stomach to the full performance of its office? If the affirma- 
tive of this question be granted, we need seek no farther into 
the progress of digestion for a cause why the continuance of 
any one kind of food, is not expedient to an animal. Among 
civilized nations, almost evety family is accustomed to a 
certain kind of food: it is also among civilized people that 
the greatest quantity and variety and condiment is used, for 
the purpose of stimulating the organs of digestion. We here 
anticipate an objection, that civilized nations enjoy a greater 
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variety of food, and in fact have a greater variety on their 
tables, daily, than the savage tribes, among whom digestion 
appears to be better accomplished. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is not the variety of articles that are taken into 
the stomach each day, that is to produce the successive and 
equal stimulations of the stomach, because the same mixture 
occurs every day, consequently, the same 4znd of stimulation. 
But the savage feeds one day on raw flesh and another on 
roasted flesh; the next on fish, and the next on fruits; and in 
his case there are frequently long intervals of fasting, which 
must also have their peculiar effect. 

Another argument in favour of irregularity of diet presents 
itself. The system of an animal is constituted of many parts, 
differing very widely in their chemical as well as in their me- 
chanical construction. All these parts are subject to perpetual 
decay, and their losses are repaired through the instrumen- 
tality of digestion and assimilation. ‘There can be no question 
that a certain proportion of all the parts of the system is 
necessary to the proper performance of the functions of the 
system. Therefore, if the waste of one part is not supplied 
in proportion to its wants, equally with other parts, a de- 
rangement in the functions of the system, in other words, 
disease, must be the consequence. Now, may it not be, that 
certain kinds of food are better calculated to supply the loss 
of certain animal structures, than other kinds? so that a con- 
finement to one kind of food might favour one part of the 
system to the prejudice of the whole. This idea will not 
appear exiravagant if we reflect upon the single fact, that 
hens will lay eggs without shells when they are confined in 
coops and not allowed access to earthy matter: and many 
others might be adduced, which, perhaps, would render this 
an interesting question. We are aware that there are some 
who maintain that the quality of the chy/e, which, in popular 
language, may be termed the nutritive extract of the food, . 
is independent of the kind of food used. But according to 
this doctrine, an animal should grow as fat on one kind of 
food as he would on another, let the quantities of each be 
regulated by the proportions of digestible matter which they 
contain. But there are many and conclusive arguments against 
this theory, such as the passage of certain articles, unaltered, 
from the stomach into the circulation, in the course of which, 
they must have been mixed with the chyle. We must here 
quote a strong but a very applicable case from our author. 

‘“‘ Experience, dearly bought experience, has taught us that 
headache, flatulency, hypochondriasis, and a thousand name- 
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less ills, have arisen from the too prevailing fashion of load- 
ing our tables with that host of French entremets and hors 
d’euvres, which have so unfortunately usurped the roast beef. 
The theorists, in the true spirit of philosophical refinement, 
laugh at our terrors; they admit, to be sure, that the man 
who eats round the table ‘ ab ovo usque ad mala’ is a terrific 
glutton, but that, after all, he has only eaten words, for eat as 
he may, he has only eaten animal matter, vegetable matter, 
and condiment; either cooked by the heat of water or by that 
of fire, figure or disfigure; serve, arrange, flavour, or adorn 
them as you please. There is no physician of any practical 
knowledge who cannot, at once, refute such a doctrine. Every 
nurse knows, from experience, that certain mixtures produce 
deleterious compounds in the stumach, although the chemist 
may perhaps fail in explaining their nature, or the theory of 
their formation. What would such a reasoner say, if he were 
invited to a repast, and were presented with only charcoal 
and water? Would he be reconciled to his fare by being told 
that his discontent was founded on a mere delusion? That the 
difference between them and the richest viands was merel 
ideal,—an affair of words, as in either case he would only 
swallow oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon?” 

Dr. Paris has here introduced a very interesting and im- 
portant suljject. Universal observation has rendered the fact 
incontestible, that those who indulge in the pleasures of the 
table generally purchase their enjoyment at the expense of 
health—nay it would appear that among the afflictions to 
which our mortal systems are exposed, there are some ap- 
pointed as special punishments for those who so invert the 
purposes of the Creator as to /ive to eat instead of eating to 
live. What man in a civilized community who cannot refer 
to innumerable examples of the deplorable effects of good 
eating, and yet how ingeniously do the good humoured vic- 
tims of the table defend their individual practices. There is 
not an individual among us, be he fat or lean; whether he 
destroy beef by the quantity or game by the dozen; whether 
he keep his head muddled with porter or light with wine, 
but will cite the most imposing authority, ancient and mo- 
dern, in defence of his favorite dish and his customary be- 
verage. It must be acknowledged that the vagueness of the 
language and the indecision of opinion as well as real differ- 
ence in theory among medical writers on the subject of diet, 
are calculated both to mislead an honest inquirer and to pro- 
tect a willful perverter of the truth. 

It is impossible, as we have previously shown, to demon- 
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strate, with regard to any particular article of food, that its 
use will prove in all cases, or indeed in any case, either salu- 
tary or pernicious; the same may be said of drinks and con- 
diments, and of the periods and quantity of exercise and 
sleep. Itis most probable that a majority of the errors into 
which the reasoners on this subject fall, are attributable to 
the partial ground which they take. Few consider that health 
is the result of a great number of circumstances or causes 
acting in harmonious concert. It is not generally known, at 
least, it cannot be too frequently repeated, that the kind and 
the quantity of food best calculated for the necessities of the 
system, and, therefore, most congenial to health, must vary 
with many external circumstances, particularly exercise, the 
temperature, and moisture of the air, &c. Why is it, that 
we are supplied at different seasons of the year, by a Provi- 
dence who does nothing in vain, with different kinds of food, 
and that in various parts of the globe the fruits of the earth 
vary in their characteristic properties in proportion to the 
permanent difference of climate? We see the inhabitants of 
tropical regions provided with abundance of vegetable food, 
chiefly of a mucilaginous nature, and with a profusion of 
saccharine and acid fruits: farinaceous grains: animals be- 
come the food of the temperate, and in the frozen regions, 
a vegetable is an unusual luxury. We find, also, that condi- 
ments are most abundant in the warmer climes, where they 
are most necessary to obviate the effects of that languor and 
relaxation of fibre produced by excessive heat. We see, also, 
that the habits of nations vary with the qualities of their 
food; and arguing from great extremes to small variations, 
it is not difficult for us to see that even the inhabitants of the 
same city, or of the same house, may be so unequally situ- 
ated as to require different kinds as well as various quantities 
of food. 

On the question of the propriety of exercise immediately 
before and after meals, much diversity of opinion exists. It 
will generally be found, however, that the arguments pro et 
contra are deduced from experiments which were excessive, 
and, therefore, not generally applicable. 

There may be some instances in which rest is necessary 
when the stomach is full. But the practice of sitting long at 
the table is attended bv one peculiar and incalculable dis- 
advantage. By resting after dinner, is understood, in the 
fashionable world, an indulgence of the palate (to the griev- 
ance of the stomach) i in numberless dainties, whose continual 
intrusion interrupt, more or less, the process of digestion; 
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and the very articles which thus form a source of amusement, 
during the required resting time, generally require the greatest 
exertion of the stomach for their disposal. Large quantities 
of wine, and other stimulating articles, become necessary to 
urge this organ to the completion of the task so wantonly 
imposed upon it, and at length its powers are worn out by 
unnatural exertion, If we had no other view than the preven- 
tion of this lamentable practice, we would earnestly recom- 
mend exercise after dinner; that is, immediately after the 
dinner proper has been disposed of, and before that drowsi- 
ness arises, which disposes to voluptuous indulgence. Another 
argument against the propriety of rest after meals is founded 
in the principle, that any interruption of the balance of the 
circulation is to be dreaded, unless speedily obviated. Now, 
when the stomach receives matter for digestion, there is an 
evident determination of blood towards the viscera of the ab- 
domen. The vessels which carry this blood may have their 
tone impaired by repeated or long continued engagement. 
Exercise promotes the general circulation, and it is, there- 
fore, a natural preventive of those congestions which are the 
groundwork of almost all diseases. Let ut hear Dr. Paris 
on this subject: 

“‘As soon as digestion commences, the blood flows with 
increased force to the organs destined for its completion; 
whence in delicate persons, the operation is frequently at- 
tended with a diminution in the power of the senses, and 
even a slight shivering is frequently experienced; the skin 
becomes contracted, and the insensible perspiration is dimi- 
nished. As the process, however, proceeds, a reaction takes 
place; and, after it is completed, the perspiration becomes 
free, and often abundant. When the chyle enters the blood, 
the body becomes enlivened, and the stomach and small in- 
testines having been liberated from their burden, oppose no 
obstacle to the free indulgence of that desire for activity 
which nature has thus instructively excited for our benefit. 
Then it is that animals are roused from that repose into 
which they had subsided during the earlier stages of diges- 
tion, and cand themselves to action; then it is that civilized 

man feel an aptness for exertion, although he mistakes the 
nature and object of the impulse; and, as Dr. Prout justly 
observes, is inclined to regard it as nothing more than a 
healthy sensation by which he is,summoned to that occupa- 
tion to which inclination or duty may prompt him. Thus, 
instead of being dodily active, the studious man receives it 
as a summons to mental exertion. The indolent man, per- 
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haps, merely to sit up and enjoy himself; the libertine to 
commence his libation; and the votary of fashion to attend 
the crowded circles of gayety and dissipation: in short, this 
feeling of renovated energy is used or abused in a thousand 
ways by different individuals, without their ever dreaming 
that bodily exercise, and that alone, is implied by it. The 
result of which is, that imperfect assimilation, and all its 
train of consequences, take place. 

Some difference of opinion has existed with regard to the 
utility or mischief of exercise immediately after eating; but 
in this question, as in most others of like nature, the truth 
will be found to lie between the extremes. Those who, from 
confounding the effects of gentle with those of exhausting 
exercise, maintain the necessity of rest for the performance 
of the digestive process, appeal to the experiments of Sir 
Busick Harwood, the mere relation of which, will be sufficient 
to negative the inference which they would deduce from its 
result. The Downing Professor took two pointers, equally 
hungry and equally well fed. The one he suffered to lie quiet 
afer his meal, the other he kept for above two hours in con- 
stant exercise. On returning home, he had them both killed. 
In the stomach of the dog which had remained quiet and 
asleep, all the food was found chylified; but in the stomach 
of the other dog, the process of digestion had scarcely com- 
menced. Exercise, let it be remembered, must be measured 
in relation to the strength and habits of the individual: we 
have daily experience to prove that a man may return to his 
daily labour, and the schoolboy to his gambols, immediately 
after a frugal meal, without inconvenience or injury; but the 
same degree of exercise to a person of sedentary habits, or 
weak stamina, would probably arrest and subvert the whole 
process of digestion. The influence of habit, in rendering 
exercise salutary or injurious, is shown in a variety of in- 
stances: a person who would suffer from the slightest exer- 
tion after dinner, will undertake a fatiguing labour after 
breakfast, however solid and copious that meal may have 
been. If we assent to the proposition of the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, we must in consistence acknowledge, that exercise 
before a meal, is at least as injurious as he would lead us to 
suppose it is after a repast; for if the valetudinarian takes 
his dinner in a state of fatigue, he will assuredly experience 
some impediment to digestion; but are we to argue that, on 
this account, exercise is neither to precede nor follow a meal? 
We may as well, without farther discussion, subscribe to the 
opinion of Hieronymus Cardanus, who, insisting upon the 
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advantages of perfect rest, observes, that trees live longer 
than men because they never stir from their places.” 

It may be difficult to ascertain whether digestion is pro- 
moted or retarded by moderate exercise immediately after a 
meal; in other words, how the first stages of the digestive 
process are effected by motion and by rest? But let this 
question be determined, another, equally important, remains; 
namely, whether a rapid or a more gradual digestion is most 
congenial to health? 

It must be considered that the waste of the body is gra- 
dual; therefore, a sudden influx of digested matter, prepared 
for immediate assimilation, is not ordinarily required. The 
consequences of such an addition to the circulating mass may 
be, either that an extraordinary exertion, for the expulsion 
of superabundant matter, is imposed on the excretory organs, 
or that the mass of blood may be unnecessarily increased, 
insomuch as to impair the tone of the blood-vessels by dis- 
tension; or, indeed, produce congestions. Now, whether ex- 
ercise hastens or retards the process of digestion, it may still 
be useful; for if in the first case it causes a rapid increase of 
the bulk of the circulating medium; it also excites the action 
of those organs which are calculated for the expulsion of 
unnecessary or redundant matter: in the second case, it re- 
gulates the influx of nutricious matter according to the natu- 
ral demands of the system. 

Dr. Paris has not neglected the pertinent subject of drinks. 
His observations on the use of stimulating liquids are not 
new; but one of them, however, is somewhat remarkable. He 
advises those who drink brandy, to dilute the liquor with 
water, twelve hours before they drink it. This advice is 
founded on two considerations; firstly, that an intimate mix- 
ture of the brandy with water is necessary to the innocent 
operation of this stimulus; secondly, the intimate mixture of 
alkohol and water cannot be immediately effected. We are 
inclined to differ from the doctor on each of these grounds. 
In the first place, we cannot see that the mixture of water 
with brandy can have any other useful effect than that of 
merely preventing too many stimulating particles from being 
applied simultaneously to the surface of the stomach: this 

object is attained by an imperfect, as well as by the most 
intimate mixture. In the second place we may remark, that, 
supposing an intimate mixture of the brandy and water to 
be desirable, the well known propensity of alkohol to separate 
itself from water (from its inferior gravity,) after having 
been intimately mixed by violent agitation, would induce us 
NOVEMBER, 1826.—NO. 289. 47 
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to recommend the potation of the brandy as soon as possible: 
after its dilution. 

Dr. Paris’ work contains a description of the organs of 
digestion, a knowledge of whose functions and disorders is 
undoubtedly necessary to the physician. But as all physi- 
cians must be supposed to be well acquainted with these 
important viscera, and inasmuch as a verbal description of 
anatomical structure is unintelligible to those who have never 
used the dissecting knife, we presume that the anatomical 
descriptions in the present work add more to its price than 
to its value. 

If we have hitherto withheld our general opinion of Dr. 
Paris’ work, it has not been from a desire to, criticise. We 
have taken the opportunity which its appearance offered, to 
add, as he has, line to line and precept to precept, in the hope 
of attracting more serious attention to the subject of diet 
than is generally devoted to this highly important subject. 


DANIEL O’ROURKE. 


[The tale of Daniel O’Rourke, the Irish Astolpho, which is said to be 
a very commen one among the lower class of that country, has been ad- 
mirably related by the ingenious author of Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of the South of Ireland. We have preferred his prose version of the story 
to the pleasant versification of it, in six cantos of Oltima Rima by Mr. S. 
Gosnell of Cork, in Blackwood’s Magazine (Nov. 1821) because this jour- 
nalis perhaps accessible to most of our readers, and the volume from which 
we transcribe the marvellous legend, is so scarce in America, that we 
have never seen a single copy of it, except that which is before us. | 


People may have heard of the renowned adventures of 
Daniel O’Rourke, but how few are there who know that the 
cause of all his perils, above and below, was neither more 
nor less than his having slept under the walls of the Phooka’s 
tower. I knew the man well: he lived at the bottom of 
Hungry Hill, just at the right hand side of the road as you 
go towards Bantry. An old man was he at the time when he 
told me the storv, with gray hair, and a red nose; and it was 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1813, that I heard it from his 
own lips, as he sat smoking his pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on as fine an evening as ever shone from the sky. I 
was going to visit the caves in Dursey Island, having spent 
the morning at Glengariff. | 

* I am often axed to tell it, sir,” said he, “ so that this is not 
the first time. The master’s son, you see, had come from 
beyond foreign parts in France and Spain, as young gentle- 
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men used to go, before Bonaparte or any such was heard of, 
and sure enough there was a dinner given to alli the people 
on the ground, gentle and simple, high and low, rich and 
poor. The ou/d gentlemen were the gentlemen, after all, 
saving your honour’s presence. They’d swear at a body a 
little, to be sure, and, may be, give one a cut of a whip now 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the end;—and they 
were so easy and civil, and kept such rattling houses, and 
thousands of welcomes;—and there was no grinding for rent 
and few agents; and there was hardly a tenant on the estate 
that did not taste of his landlord’s bounty often and often ia 
the year;—but now it’s another thing: no matter for that, sir, 
for Id better be telling you my story. 

“ Well, we had every thing of the best, and plenty of it; 
and we ate, and we drank, and we danced, and the young 
master, by the same token danced with Peggy Barry from 
the Bohereen—a lovely young couple they were, though they 
are both low enough now. To make a long story short, I 
got, as a body may say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for 
{ can’t remember ever at all, no ways, how it was I left the 
place: only I did leave it, that ’s certain. Well, I thought, 
for all that, in myself, I ’d just step to Molly Cronohan’s, 
the fairy woman, to speak a word about the bracket heifer 
that was bewitched; and so as I was crossing the stepping 
stones of the ford of Ballyashenogh, and was looking up at 
the stars and blessing myself—for why? it was Lady-day— 
I missed my foot, and souse I fell into the water. ‘ Death, 
alive’ thought I,‘ Ill be drowned now.’ However, I be- 
gan swimming, swimming, swimming away for the dear life, 
till at last I got ashore, somehow or other, but never the one 
of me can tell how, upon a dissolute island. 

‘* T wandered and wandered about there, without knowing 
where I wandered, until at last I got into a big bog. The 
moon was shining as bright as day, or your fair lady’s eyes, 
sir, (with your pardon for mentioning her,) and I looked 
east and west, and north and south, and every way, and 
nothing did I see but bog, bog, bog;—I could never find out 
how I got into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for sure 
and certain I was that it would be my Jerrin place. So I sat 
down upon a stone, which, as good luck would have it, was 
close by me, and I began to scratch my head, and sing the 
ullagone—when all of a sudden the moon grew black, and I 
looked up, and saw something for all the world as if it was 
moving down between me and it, and I could not tell what 
it was. Down it came with a pounce, and looked at me 
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full in the face; and what was it but an eagle? as fine a one as 
ever flew from the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at me 
in the face, and says he to me, ‘ Daniel O*Rourke,’ says he, 
‘how do you do?’ ‘ Very well, I thank you, sir,’ says I: ‘I 
hope you ’re well;? wondering out of my senses all the time 
how an eagle came to speak like a christian. ‘ What brings 
you here, Dan?’ says he. ‘ Nothing at all, sir,’ says I: * Only 
I wish I was safe home again.’ ‘Is it out of the island you 
want to go, Dan?’ sayshe. ‘’Tis sir,’ says I: soI up and told 
him how [ had taken a drop too much, and fell into the water; 
how I swam to the island; and how I got into the bog and 
did not know my way out of it. ‘Dan,’ says he, after a 
minute’s thought, ‘ though it is very improper for you to get 
drunk on Lady-day, yet as you are a decent sober man, who 
*tends mass well, and never flings stones at me or mine, nor 
cries out after us in the fields—my life for yours,’ says he; 
*so get up on my back, and grip me well for fear you ’d fall 
off, and I “il fly you out of the bog.’ ‘I am afraid,’ says I, 
‘if your honour’s making game of me; for who ever heard 
of riding a horseback on an eagle before?’ ‘ Pon the honour 
of a gentleman,’ says he, putting his right hand on his breast, 
‘I am quite in earnest; and so now either take my offer or 
starve in the bog—besides, I see that your weight is sinking 
the stone.’ | 

** It was true enough as he said, for I found the stone every 
moment going from under me. I had nochoice; so thinks I 
to myself, faint heart never won fair lady, and this is fair 
persuadence:—‘ I thank your honour,’ says I ‘ for the loan of 
your civility; and Ill take your kind offer.’ I therefore 
mounted upon the back of the eagle, and up he flew in the 
air like a lark. Little I knew the trick he was going to serve 
me. Up—up—up—God knows how far up he flew. ‘ Why, 
then,’ said I to him—thinking he did not know the right road 
home—very civilly, because why?—I was in his power en- 
tirely;—*‘ sir,’ says {,‘ please your honour’s glory, and with 
humble submission to your better judgment, if you’d fly 
down a bit, you ’re now just over my cabin, and I could be 
put down there, and many thanks to your worship.’ 

*** Arrah, Dan,’ said he,‘ do you think me a fool? Look 
down in the next field, and don’t you see two men and a 
gun? By my word it would be no joke to be shot this way, 
to oblige a drunken blackguard that I picked off of a could 
stone in a bog.’ ‘ Bother you,’ said I to myself, but I did not 
speak out, for where was the use? Well, sir, up he flew, fly- 
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ing, flying, and I asking him every minute to fly down, and 
all to no use. 

*“** Where in the world are you going, sir?’ says I to him. 
‘Hold your tongue, Dan,’ says he: ‘ mind your own business, 
and don’t be interfering with the business of other people.’ 
* Faith, this is my business, I think,’ says I. * Be quiet, Dan,’ 
says he: so I said no more. 

‘** At last where should we come to, but to the moon itself. 
Now you can’t see it from this, but there is, or there was in 
my time a reaping-hook sticking out of the side of the moon. 
* Dan,’ said the eagle, ‘ I’m tired with this long fly; I had 
no notion it was so far.’ ‘ And my lord, sir,’ said I, ‘ who in 
the world axed you to fly so far—was it I? did I not beg, and 
pray, and beseech you tostop half an hourago?’ ‘* There’s no 
use talking, Dan,’ said he; ‘ I’m tired bad enough, so you 
must get off, and sit down on the moon until I rest myself.’ 
‘Is it sit down on the moon?’ said I; ‘is it upon that little 
round thing, then? why, then, sure Id fall off in a minute, 
and be 4z/t and split, and smashed all to bits: you are a vile 
deceiver,—so you are.’ ‘ Not at all, Dan,’ said he: ‘ you can 
catch fast hold of the reaping-hook that’s sticking out of the 
side of the moon, and ’twill keep you up.’ ‘I won’t then,’ 
said I, * May be not,’ said he, quite quiet. ‘ If you don’t, 
my man, I shall just give you a shake, and one slap of my 
wing, and send you down to the ground, where every bone 
in your body will be smashed as small as a drop of dew on 
a cabbage-leaf in the morning.’ ‘ Why, then, [ ’m in a fine 
way, said I to myself, ‘ ever to have come along with the 
likes of you;’ and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, for 
fear he ’d know what I said, I got off his back with a heavy 
heart, took a hold of the reaping-hook, and sat down upon 
the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

** When he had me there fairly landed, he turned about on 
me, and said, ‘ Good morning to you, Daniel O’Rourke,’ said 
he: ‘ I think I’ve nicked you fairly now. You robbed my 
nest last year,’ (twas true enough for him, but how he found 
it out is hard to say,) ‘ and in return you are freely welcome 
to cool your heels dangling upon the moon like a cockthrow.’ 

*** Ts that all, and is this the way you leave me, you brute, 
you, says I. * You ugly unnatural daste, and is this the way 
you serve me at last? Bad luck to yourself, with your hook’d 
nose, and to all your breed, you blackguard.’ ’Twas all to 
no manner of use: he spread out his great big wings, burst 
out a laughing; and flew away like lightning. I bawled after 
him to stop; but I might have called and bawled for ever, 
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without his minding me. Away he went, and I never saw 
him from that day to this—sorrow fly away with him! You 
may be sure I was in a disconsolate condition, and kept roar- 
ing out for the bare grief, when all at once a door opened 
right in the middle of the moon, creaking on its hinges as if 
it had not been opened for a month before. I suppose they 
never thought of greasing ’em, and out there walks—who do 
you think, but the man in the moon himself? I knew him by 
his bush.” 

“ * Good morrow to you, Daniel O’Rourke,’ said he: ‘ How 
do you do?’ ‘ Very well, thank your honour,’ said I, ‘ I hope 
your honour’s well.’ ‘ What brought you here, Dan?’ said 
he. So I told him how I was a little overtaken in liquor at 
the master’s, and how I was cast on a dissolute island, and 
how I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
promised to fly me out of it, and how instead of that he had 
fled me up to the moon. 

**¢ Dan,’ said the man in the moon, taking a pinch of snuff 
when I was done, ‘ you must not stay here.’ * Indeed, sir, 
says I, ‘tis much against my will I’m here at all; but how 
am I to go back?’ ‘* That’s your business,’ said he, ‘ Dan: 
mine is to tell you that here you must not stay, so be off in 
less than no time.’ ‘I’m doing no harm,’ says I,‘ only hold- 
ing on hard by the reaping-hook, lest I fall off.’ ‘ That’s 
what you must not do, Dan,’ says he. ‘ Pray, sir,’ says I, 
* may I ask how many you are in family, that you would not 
give a poor traveller lodging: I’m sure ’tis not so often 
you re troubled with strangers coming to see you, for ’tis a 
long way.’ ‘I’m by myself, Dan,’ says he, ‘ but you’d better 
let go the reaping-hook.’ ‘ Faith, and with your leave,’ says 
I,‘ Ill not let go the grip, and the more you bids me, the 
more Ill not let go;—so I will.’ ‘ You had better, Dan,’ 
says he again. ‘ Why, then, my little fellow,’ says I, taking 
the whole weight of him with my eye, from head to foot, 
‘there are two words to that bargain; and Ill not budge, 
but you may if you like.’ * We ’Il see how that is to be,’ says 
he; and back he went, giving the door such a great bang after 
him (for it was plain he was huffed,) that I thought the moon 
and all would fall down with it. 

** Well, I was preparing myself to try strength with him, 
when back again he comes, with the kitchen cleaver in his 
hand, and without saying a word, he gives two bangs to the 
handle of the reaping-hook, that was keeping me up, and 
whap! it came in two. ‘ Good morning to you, Dan,’ says 
the spiteful little old blackguard, when he saw me cleanly 
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falling down with a bit of the handle in my hand: ‘1 thank 
you for your visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel.’ I 
had not time to make any answer to him, for I was tumbling 
over and over, and rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox 
hunt. ‘ God help me,’ says J, * but this is a pretty pickle for 
a decent man to be seen in at this time of night: I am now 
sold fairly.” The word was not out of my mouth, when whiz! 
what should fly by close to my ear but a flock of wild geese; 
all the way from my own bog of Ballyasheenough, else how 
should they know me? the ou/d gander who was their general, 
turning about his head, cried out to me, ‘ Is that you, Dan?’ 
‘The same,’ said I, not a bit daunted now at what he said, 
for I was by this time used to all kinds of bedevilment, and, 
besides, I knew him of ould. ‘ Good morrow to you,’ says 
he, ‘ Daniel O*Rourke; how are you in health this morning?’ 
‘ Very well, sir,” says I,‘ I thank you kindly,’ drawing my 
breath, for I was mightily i in want of some. ‘I hope your 
honour’ sthe same.’ ‘I think "tis falling you are, Daniel,’ 
says he. * You may say that, sir,’ says I. * And where are 
you going all the way so fast?” said the gander. So I told 
him how I had taken the drop, and how I came on the island, 
and how I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an 
eagle flew me up tothe moon, and how the man in the moon 
turned me out. ‘ Dan,’ said he, ‘1 ’ll save you: put out vour 
hand and catch me by the leg, and Ill fly you home.’ ‘ Sweet 
is your hand ina pitcher of honey, my jewel, ’ says I, though 
all the time I thought in myself, that I don’t much trust you; 
but there was no help, so I caught the gander by the leg, and 
away I and the other geese flew after him as fast as hops. 

“* We flew, we flew, and we flew, until we came right over 
the wide ocean. I knew it well, for I saw Cape Clear to my 
right hand, sticking up out of the water. ‘ Ah! my lord,’ 
said I to the goose, for I thought it best to keep a civil tongue 
in my head any way, fly to land if you please.’ ‘ It is impos- 
sible, you see, Dan,’ said he, ‘ for a while, because you see 
we are going to Arabia.’ ‘To Arabia!’ said I,‘ that ’s surely 
some place in foreign parts, far away. Oh! Mr. Goose: why 
then, to be sure, I’m a man to be pitied among you.’ ‘ Whist, 
whist, you fool,’ said he, ‘ hold your tongue; I tell you Ara- 
bia is a very decent sort of a place, as like West Carberry as 
one egg is like another, only there is a little more sand there.’ 


“‘ Just as we were talking, a ship hove in sight, scudding 


so beautiful before the wind: ‘ Ah! then, sir,’ said I, ‘ will 
you drop me on the ship, if you please?? ‘ We are not fair 
over it,’ said he. ‘ We are,’ said I. * We are not,’ said he: 
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‘If I dropped you now, you would go splash into the sea.’ 
‘I would not,’ says I: ‘I know better than that, for it’s just 
clean under us, so let me drop now at once.’ 

“**Tf you must, you must,’ said he. * There, take your 
own way;’ and he opened his claw, and faith he was right— 
sure enough I came down plump into the very bottom of the 
salt sea! Down to the very bottom I went, and I gave myself 
up then for ever, when a whale walked up to me, scratchin 
himself after his night’s sleep, and looked me full in the face, 
and never the word did he say, but lifting up his tail, he 
splashed me all over again with the cold salt water ’till there 
was’nt a dry stitch upon my whole carcass; and I heard 
somebody saying—’twas a voice I knew too— Get up, you 
drunken brute, off of that:? and with that I woke up, and 
there was Judy with a tub full of water, which she was splash- 
ing all over me;—for, rest her soul! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, and had a 
bitter hand of her own. 

“* “Get up,’ said she again: ‘ and of all places in the parish, 
would no place sarve your turn to lie down upon but under 
the ould walls of Carrigaphooka? an ‘uneasy resting place I 
am sure you had of it.’ And sure enough I had; for I was 
fairly bothered out of my senses with eagles, and men of the 
moons, and flying ganders, and whales, driving me through 
bogs, and up to the moon, and down to the bottom of the 
green ocean. If I was in drink ten times over, long would it 
be before I’d lie down in the same spot again, I know that.” 





THe OrcHARD ORIOLE. 


PEALE’s MUSEUM, No. 1508.— Bastard Baltimore, CATEsBY, 
I, 49.—Le Baltimore Batard—De Burron, III, Pi. enl. 
506.—9riolus Spurius,Gmet. Syst. I, p. 389.—Latu. Syn. 
II, p. 433, 20, p. 427, 24. 


From Witson’s ORNITHOLOGY. 


There are no circumstances relating to birds, which tend 
so much to render their history obscure and perplexing, as 
the various changes of colour which many of them undergo. 
These changes, in some cases, are periodical; in others, pro- 
gressive; and are frequently so extraordinary, that unless the 
naturalist has resided for years in the country where the birds 
inhabit, and has examined them at almost every season, he 
is liable to be mistaken and imposed upon by their novel ap- 
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pearance. Numerous instances of this kind might be cited, 
trom the pages of European writers, in which the same bird 
has been described two, three, and even four times, by the 
same person; and each time as a different kind. The species 


we are now about to examine is a remarkable example of this;. 


and as it has never to my knowledge, been either accurately 
figured or described, I have devoted one plate to the eluci- 
dation of its history. 

The count de Buffon, in introducing what he supposed to 
be the male of this bird, but which evidently appears to have 
been the female of the Baltimore Oriole, makes the follow- 
ing observations: ** this bird is so called (Spurious Baltimore,) 
because the colours of its plumage are not so lively as in the 
preceding, (Baltimore oriole.) In fact, when we compare these 
birds, and find an exact correspondence in every thing except 
the colours, and even in the distribution of those, but only in 
the different tints they assume; we cannot hesitate to infer, 
that the Spurious Baltimore is a variety of a more generous 
race, degenerated by the influence of climate, or some other 
accidental cause.” 

How the influence of climate could affect one portion of a 
species and not the other, when both reside in the same cli- 
mate, and feed nearly on the same food; or what accidental 
cause could produce a difference so striking, and also so re- 
gular as exists between the two, are, I confess, matters be- 
yond my comprehension. But, if it be recollected, that the 
bird which the count was thus philosophising upon, was noth- 
ing more than the female Baltimore oriole, which exactly 
corresponds with his description of his male Bastard Balti- 
more, the difficulties at once vanish, and with them the whole 
superstructure of theory founded on this mistake. Dr, Lath- 
am also, while he confesses the great confusion and uncer- 
tainty that prevail between the true and bastard Baltimore 
and their females, considers it highly probable that the whole 
wiil be found to belong to one and the same species in their 
different changes of colour. In this conjecture, however, the 
worthy naturalist has likewise been mistaken; and I shall en- 
deavour to point out the fact as well as the source of this 
error. 

Here I cannot but take notice of the name that naturalists 
have bestowed on this bird, which is certainly remarkable. 
Specific names, to be perfect, ought to express some peculli- 
arity common to no other of the genus, and should, at least, 
be consistent with truth; but in the case before us, the name 
has no one merit of the former, nor even of the latter des- 
NOVEMBER, 1826.—-Nnn,. 289, 48 
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cription, to recommend it, and ought henceforth to be reject- 
ed as highly improper, and calculated, like that of Goatsuck- 
er, and many others, equally ridiculous, to perpetuate that 
error from which it originated. The word bastard, among 
men, has its determinate meaning; but when applied to a 
whole species of birds, perfectly distinct from any other, 
originally deriving their peculiarities of form, manners, co- 
lour, &c. from the common source of all created beings, 
and perpetuating them by the usual laws of generation, as 
unmixed and independent as any other, is, to call it by no 
worse name, a gross absurdity. Should the reader be displeas- 
ed at this, I beg leave to remind him, that as the faithful 
historian of our feathered tribes, I must be allowed the lib- 
erty of vindicating them from every misrepresentation what- 
ever, whether originating in ignorance, or prejudice; and of 
allotting to each respective species, as far as I can distin- 
guish, that rank and place in the great order of nature to 
which it is entitled. 

To convince the foreigner,—for Americans have no doubt 
on the subject—that the present is a distinct species from 
the Baltimore, it might be sufficient to refer to the figure of 
the latter, in plate 1, and to Fig. 4, plate IV, of this work. 
I will, however, add, that I conclude this bird to be specifi- 
cally different from the Baltimore, from the following cir- 
cumstances; its size—itis less and more slender; its colours, 
which are different, and very differently disposed; the form of 
its bill, which is sharper pointed, and more bent, the form of 
its tail, which is not even, but wedged; its notes, which are 
neither so full nor so mellow, and uttered with much more 
rapidity; its mode of building, and the materials it uses, both 
of which are different; and lastly, the shape and colour of 
the eggs of each, (see Figs. a and 6 in Wilson,) which are 
evidently unlike. If all these circumstances, and [ could enu- 
merate many more, be not sufficient to designate this as a 
distinct species, by what criterion, I would ask, are we to 
discriminate between a variety and an original species, or 
how assure ourselves that the great horned owl is not in fact, 
a bastard goose, or the carrion crow a mere variety of the 
humming-bird? 

These mistakes have been occasioned by several causes. 
Principally by the changes of colour to which the birds are 
subject, and the distance of Europeans from the country they 
inhabit. Catesby, it is true, while here, described and figur- 
ed the Baltimore, and, perhaps, was the first who published 
figures of either species; but he entirely omitted saying any 
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thing of the female, and instead of the male and female of 
the present species, as he thought, he has only figured the 
male in two of his different dresses; and succeeding compi- 
lers have followed and repeated the same error. Another 
cause may be assigned, viz. the extreme shyness of the fe- 
male orchard oriole, represented at Fig. 1, (in Wilson.) 
This bird has hitherto escaped the notice of European natu- 
ralists, or has been mistaken for another species, or perhaps 
for a young bird of the first season, which it almost exactly 
resembles. In none of the numerous works on ornithology 
has it ever before appeared in its proper character; though 
the male has been known to Europeans for more than a cen- 
tury, and has usually been figured in one of his dresses as 
male, and in another as female; these varying according to 
the fluctuating opinions of different writers. It is amusing to 
see how gentlemen groped in the dark in pairing these two 
species of orioles, of which the following examples may be 
given. 
Buffon’s and Latham’s Male—Male Baltimore. 
Female—Male Orchard 
Oriole, Fig. 4. 


Spurious Baltimore, Male—Female Baltimore. 

Female—Male Orchard 
Oriole, Fig. 2. 

Male—Male Baltimore. 


Pennant’s Baltimore O. 4 Jemale—Young Male 
Baltimore. 


Spurious O. of ditto, { ueb dn do Ya. ng: 4. 


Male—Male Baltimore. 
Female—not mentioned. 


Male—Male Orchard Ori- 


Spurious B. of ditto, ole, Fig. 2. 
' | Female—do. do. fig. 4. 


Among all.these authors, Catesby, is doubtless the most 
inexcusable, having lived for several years in America, where 
he had an opportunity of being more correct; yet when it is 
considered, that the female of this bird is much shyer than 
the male; that it is seldom seen; and that while the males are 
flying around and bewailing an approach to their nest, the fe- 
males keep aloof, watching every movement of the enemy 
in restless but silent anxiety; it is less to be wondered at, f 
say, that two birds of the same kind, but different in plu- 


Baltimore Oriole, 


of ditto 


Catesby’s Baltimore O. { 
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mage, making their appearance together at such times, should 
be taken for male and female of the same nest, without doubt 
or examination, as from that strong sympathy for each other’s 
distress which prevails so universally among them at this sea- 
son, it is difficult sometimes to distinguish between the suf- 
ferer and the sympathising neighbour. 

The female of the Orchard Oriole, Fig. 1, is six inches 
and a half in length, and eleven inches in extent; the colour 
above is yellow olive, inclining to a brownish tint on the 
back; the wings are dusky brown, lesser wing-coverts tipt 
with yellowish white, greater coverts and secondaries, exte- 
riorly edged with the same, primaries slightly so; tail round- 
ed at the extremity, the two exterior feathers, three quarters 
of an inch shorter than the middle ones, whole lower parts 
yellow; bill and legs light blue, the former bent a little, very 
sharp pointed, and black towards the extremity; iris of the 
eye, hazel, pupil black. The young male of the first season 
corresponds nearly with this description; but in the succeeding 
spring he makes his appearance with a large patch of black 
marking the front lores and throat, as represented in Fig. 2. 
In this stage, too, the black sometimes makes its appearance 
on the two middle feathers of the tail; and slight stains of 
reddish are seen commencing on the sides and belly. The 
rest of the plumage as in the female. This continuing near- 
ly the same, on the-same bird, during the remainder of the 
season. At the same time other individuals are found as re- 
presented by Fig. 3. which are at least birds of the third 
summer. They are mottled with black and olive on the up- 
per parts of the back, and with reddish bay and yellow on 
the belly, sides and vent, scattered in the most irregular man- 
ner, not alike in any two individuals; and generally the two 
middle feathers of the tail are black, and the others center- 
ed with the same colour. This bird is now evidently ap- 
proaching to its perfect plumage, as represented in Fig. 4, 
where the black spreads over the whole head, neck, upper 
part of the back, breast, wings, and tail, the reddish bay, or 
bright chesnut, occupying the lower part of the breast, the 
belly, vent, rump, tail-coverts, and three lower rows of the 
lesser wing-coverts. ‘The black on the head is deep and vel- 
vety; that of the wings inclining to brown; the greater wing- 
coverts are tipped with white. In the same orchard, and at 
the same time, males in each of these states of plumage may 
be found, united to their respective plain-coloured mates. 

In all these, the manners, mode of building, food, and 
notes, are, generally speaking, the same, differing no more 
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than those of any other individuals belonging to one com- 
mon species. The female appears always nearly the same. 

I have said that these birds construct their nests very dif- 
ferently from the Baltimore. ‘They are so particularly fond 
of frequenting orchards, that scarcely one orchard in sum- 
mer is without them. They usually suspend their nest from 
the twigs of the apple tree; and often trom the extremities 
of the outward branches. It is formed exteriorly, of a par- 
ticular species of Jong, tough, and flexible grass, knit or 
sewed through and through in a thousand directions, as if 
actually done with a needle. An old lady of my acquaintance 
to whom I was one day showing this curious fabrication, 
after admiring its texture for some time, asked me in a tone 
between joke and earnest, whether I did not think it possi- 
ble to teach these birds to darn stockings? This nest is hem- 
ispherical, three inches deep, by four in breadth; the concavi- 
ty scarcely two inches deep by two in diameter. I had the 
curiosity to detach one of the fibres, or stalks of dried grass 
f-om the nest, and found it to measure thirteen inches in 
length, and in that distance was thirty-four times hooked 
through and returned, winding round and round the nest! 
The inside is usually composed of the light downy appenda- 
ges attached to the seeds of the Platanus occidentalis, or but- 
ton-wood, which form a very soft and commodious bed. 
Here and there the outward work is extended to an adjoin- 
ing twig, round which it is strongly twisted, to give more sta- 
bilitv to the whule, and prevent it from being overset by the 
wind. ° 

When they choose the long pendant branches of the weep- 
ing-willow to build in, as they frequently do, the nest, though 
formed of the same materials, is made deeper, and of slight- 
er texture. The circumference is marked out by a number of 
these pensile twigs that descend on each side like ribs, sup- 
porting the whole; their thick foliage, at the same time com- 
pletely concealing the nest from view. The depth in this 
case is increased to four or five inches, and the whole is made 
slighter. These long pendant branches being sometimes 
twelve, and even fifteen feet in length, have a large sweep in 
the wind, and render the first of these precautions necessary, 
to prevent the eggs or young from being thrown out; and the 
close shelter afforded by the remarkable thickness of the foli- 
age is, no doubt, the cause of the latter. Two of these nests, 
such as I have described, are now lying before me, and ex- 
hibit not only art in the construction, but judgment in adapt- 
ing their fabrication so judiciously to their particular situa- 
tions. If the actions of birds proceeded, as some would have 
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us believe, from the mere impulses of that thing called im- 
stinct, individuals of the same species would uniformly 
build their nest in the same manner, wherever they might 
happen to fix it; but it is evident from these just mentioned, 
and a thousand such circumstances, that they reason a priori 
from cause to consequence; providently managing with a con- 
stant eye to future necessity and convenience. 

The eggs, one of which is represented in the same plate, 
(Fig. a,) are usually four, of a very pale bluish tint, with a 
few small specks of brown and spots of dark purple. An egg 
of the Baltimore oriole is exhibited by the side of it, (Fig. ,) 
both of which were minutely copied from nature, and are 
sufficient of themselves to determine, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, the identity of the two species. I may add, that 
Mr. Cuartrs W. PEALE, proprietor of the museum in Phi- 
ladelphia, who, as a practical naturalist, stands deservedly 
first in the first rank of American connoisseurs, and who has 
done more for the promotion of that sublime science than 
all our speculative theorists together, has expressed to me 
his perfect conviction of the changes which these birds pass 
through; having himself examined them both in spring and 
towards the latter part of summer, and having at the present 
time in his possession thirty or forty individuals of this spe- 
cies, in almost every gradation of change. 

The orchard oriole, though partly a dependant on the in- 
dustry of the former, is no sneaking pilferer, but an open and 
truly beneficent friend. Io all those countless multitudes of 
destructive bugs and caterpillars that infest the fruit trees in 
spring and summer he is a deadly enemy; devouring them 
wherever he can find them, and destroying, on an avarage, 
some hundreds of them every day, without offering the slight- 
est injury to the fruit, however much it may stand in his way. 
I have witnessed instances where the entrance to his nest was 
more than half closed up by a cluster of apples, which he 
could easily have demolished in half a minute; but, as if 
holding the property of his patron sacred, or considering it 
as a natural bulwark to his own, he slid out and in with the 
greatest gentleness and caution. I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant in entomology to particularize the different species of 
insects on which it feeds; but | have good reason to believe 
that they are almost altogether such as commit the greatest 
depredations on the fruit of the orchard; and as he visits us 
at a time when his services are of the greatest value, and, 
like a faithful guardian, takes up his station where the enemy 
is most to be expected, he ought to be held in respectful es- 
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teem, and protected by every considerate husbandman. Nor 
is the gayety of his song one of his least recommendations. 
Being an exceedingly active, sprightly, and restless bird, he 
is on the ground—on the trees—flying and carolling in his 
hurried manner, in almost one and the same instant. His 
notes are shrill and lively; but uttered with such rapidity and 
seeming confusion, that the ear is unable to follow them dis- 
tinctly. Between these, he has a simple note which is agree- 
able and interesting. Wherever he is protected he shows his 
confidence and gratitude by his numbers and familiarity. In 
the botanic gardens of my worthy and scientific friends, the 
Messrs, Bartrams of Kingsess, which present an epitome of 
almost every thing that is rare, useful, and beautiful, in the 
vegetable kingdom of this western continent, and where the 
murderous gun scarcely ever intrudes, the orchard oriole 
revels without restraint through thickets of aromatic flowers 
and blossoms; and, heedless of the busy gardener that la- 
bours below, hangs his nest, in perfect security, on the branch- 
es over his head. 

The female sits fourteen days; the young remain in the 
nest ten days afterwards, before they venture abroad, which 
is generally about the middle of June. Nests of this species, 
with eggs, are sometimes found so late as the twentieth of 
July, which must either belong to birds that have lost their 
first nest; or it is probable, that many of them raise two brood 
of young in the same season, though I am not positive of the 
fact. 

The Orchard Orioles arrive in Pennsylvania rather later 
than the Baltimores, commonly about the first week in May; 
and extend as far as the province of Maine. They are also 
more numerous towards the mountains than the latter spe- 
cies. In traversing the country near the Blue Ridge, in the 
month of August, I have seen at least five of this species 
for one of the Baltimore. Early in September, they take their 
departure for the south; their term of residence here being 
little more than four months. Previous to their departure 
the voung birds become gregarious, and frequent the rich and 
extensive meadows of the Schuylkill, below Philadelphia, 
in flocks of from thirty to forty or upwards. They are easily 
raised from the nest, and soon become agreeable domestics. 
One which I reared and kept through the winter, whistled 
with great clearness and vivacity at two months old. It had 
an odd manner of moving its head and neck slowly and re- 
gularly, and in various directions, when intent on observing 
any thing, without stirring its body. This motion was as 
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slow and regular as that of a snake. When at night a candle 
was brought into the room, it became restless and evidently 
dissatisfied, fluttering about the cage as if seeking to get out; 
but when the cage was placed on the same table with the can- 
dle, it seemed extremely well pleased, fed and drank, drest, 
shook and arranged its plumage, sat as close to the light as 
possible, and sometimes chanted a few broken irregular notes 
in that situation, as I sat reading or writing beside it. I also 
kept a young female of the same nest, during the greatest 
part of winter, but could not observe, in that time, any change 
in its plumage. 


For the Port Folio. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 


(Continued from page 325. ] 
CHAPTER IV. 
In what situations Genius is able to imitate Nature. 


Tue most fruitful genius is not always blest with the in- 
spiration of the Muses. There are moments when the mind 
is perfectly barren. The poetical phrenzy of Ronsard, who 
was born a poet, sometimes reposed for months. The muse 
of Milton had unequal moments, as his works evince and he 
himself declares; and, not to speak of Statius, Claudian, and 
many others, do not the mighty Homer and Shakspere 
sometimes slumber in the midst of gods and heroes? There 
are then auspicious moments to genius, when the mind, in- 
flamed with ethereal fire, beholds all nature, and elicits those 
strokes which ravish and overpower us. 

This is called enthustzasm: a word which all understand 
and yet fewcan define. The ideas of it, which most authors 
give, appear to proceed from an imagination astonished and 
struck with enthusiasm itself, rather than a reflecting and 
penetrating mind. Thus, it is sometimes a celestial vision, 
a divine influence, a prophetic spirit: at another, it is an in- 
toxication, an ecstasy—a pleasure mingled with pain under 
the influence of inspiration. Do they intend by this strong 
language to explain the arts and open to the profane, the 
mysteries of the Muses? 

As we are in pursuit of clear notions, we should avoid 
this allegorical playfulness which dazzles and bewilders the 
mind. We shall consider enthusiasm as the philosopher con- 
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templates greatness, without any regard to the vain splendour 
which surrounds and conceals it. 

The Divinity, which guides the pen of genius, is like that 
which nerves the arm of the hero: 


Sua cuique Deus fit diva Cupido. 


In these it is a boldness, a natural intrepidity animated by 
the very presence of danger.* In the others, it is an ample 
fund of genius, an exactness of exquisite fancy, a fruitful 
imagination, a heart filled with a noble fire which is commu- 
nicated with ease to every object. Such privileged souls 
imbibe a deep impression of every thing that they conceive, 
and never fail to reproduce them with new force and beauty. 

This is the source and principle of enthusiasm. ‘We already 
perceive how it should influence the arts imitative of embel- 
lished nature. Let us take the example of Zeuxis. Nature 
contains in her treasures all those traits of which the most 
beautiful imitations may be composed. The artist who is 
really an observer, recognizes them, draws them from the 
crowd and disposes them. In his own mind, he groups them 
into a picture which he fills up. The fire is kindled at the 
sight of the object. He forgets himself: his heart passes into 
the things which he has created. He becomes by turns a 
Cinna, an Augustus, Phedra, or Hippolitus: It was in such 
transports that Homer beheld the chariots and the coursers 
of the Gods: that Virgil heard the frightful cries of Phlegias 
(lib. 6.) in the infernal regions,—and that both conceived 
those things which have no existence and yet are true! 


Poeta cum tabulas cepit sibi, 
Queerit quod nusquam est gentium, reperit tamen.—P.Lavt. 


It is for the same reason that this enthusiasm is necessary 
to painters and musicians. They must forget themselves, and 
enter into the midst of those things which they would repre- 
sent. If they would paint a battle, they throw themselves, 
like the poet, into the ranks. They hear the din of arms and 
the cries of the wounded, they behold fury, carnage, and 
blood. By this means they excite themselves to a pitch of 
enthusiasm: then Deus ecce Deus—whom they may sing or 
paint,—it is a God that inspires them: 


Bella, horrida bella, ° 
Et Tibrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno.—V1ra. Ep, 6. 


*Our gallant Perry felt its full influence at the moment when he resolved 
upon the step, not less bold than unprecedented, of quitting the Lawrence, 
his own vessel, to bring the Niagara into action.—[Ed, P. F.] : 


NOVEMBER, 1826.—wNo, 289. 49 
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This is what Cicero calls the mentis viribus excitari, divine 
spiritu afflari.—Pro. Arch. poet. 

This is the poetical fury: the god which the poet invokes 
in the epic: which inspires the heroes of tragedy: transforms 
itself into a simple citizen in comedy, becomes a shepherd 
in the Eclogue, endows animals with reason and speech in 
Fable,—in short—it is the power which makes true painters, 
musicians and poets. 

Accustomed as we are to look for enthusiasm only in the 
lyre and the epic, it may excite some surprise that we should 
affirm its existence in the Apologue. What is it but enthu- 
siasm? It contains but two things, a lively representation of 
an object in the mind, and an emotion of the heart propor- 
tioned to that object.* Thus, there are simple, noble and 
sublime objects, and there are corresponding transports of 
enthusiasm, which are imbibed by painters, musicians and 
poets according to the degrees of sensibility which they pos- 
sess. Into these transports they must throw themselves, 1! 
they would attain their object. It is for this reason that we 
find writers of fables and comedies as truly poets as the 
authors of tragedies and odes. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of the manner in which the Arts imitate. 


Hitherto we have been endeavouring to show that the arts 
consisted in imitation; and that the object of this imitation 
was nature, represented to the mind in moments of enthu- 
siasm. We are now to inquire in what manner this enthu- 
siasm is affected,—in doing which we shall ascertain the par- 
ticular qualities of each art. 

We may divide nature, as it respects the arts, into two 
parts: the one affects the sight, the other, our hearing: for 
the other senses have nothing to do with the fine arts. The 
first part is the object of the Painter, who represents every 
thing that is visible: it is that of Sculpture which shows in 
relief—and finally of the art of gesture, which is a branch of 
these two, and only differs from them in this, that in dancing 
the gestures are natural and living, while those of.the cane 
vass and marble are not so. 

The second part is the object of Musick considered by 


* In extraordinary occasions, says Plutarch, which require some super- 
natural impulse and enthusiastic movement, the Deity does not produce 
the resolution, but he inspires us with ideas which lead to it. 
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itself as such; and of Poetry, which employs language, but 
measured and restricted by certain rules. 

Thus Painting imitates Nature by colours, Sculpture by 
reliefs, and ]anciug by motions and attitudes of the body. 
Musick imitates her by inarticulate sounds, and Poetry by 
rythmical language. These are the distinctive characteristics 
of the principal arts. If it sometimes happens that the arts 
become mingled, as for instance, in poetry, where Dancing 
aids her with the gestures of actors on the stage, music re- 
gulates the inflexions of voice in declamation, and Painting 
decorates the scene:—these are services which they mutually 
render, in virtue of their community of purpose and reciprocal 
alliance, but without prejudice to their particular and natural 
rights. A tragedy, without gestures, without music or de- 
coration is no more than a poem. It is but an imitation 
expressed by measured language. Music, without words, 
is no more than music. It expresses grief and joy without 
words, which are aids, it is true; but which do not belong 
to it, or, if added, effect any alteration in its nature and 
essence. Its characteristic is sound, as colour is that of 
Painting, and motion of the body that of Dancing. This 
cannot be disputed. 

Here we must remark that as the arts must select their 
designs from nature and improve them, so they ought also 
to choose and polish those expressions which they borrow 
from her. ‘They should not employ all sorts of sounds nor 
all sorts of colours. They must make a proper selection and 
an exquisite mixture: they must mingle, proportion and har- 
monize them. Nature may unite what she pleases, but art 
can only do so according to established rules. It is not only 
necessary that she avoid giving offence to taste, but she must 
please it—and this she does that she may be praised. 

This remark is equally applicable to poetry. Her words, 
which are her instruments or colours, possess a degree of 
elegance which is not to be found in ordinary language. It 
is the polished ard carved marble which renders the edifice 
more splendid and solid. There is a certain choice of words 
and turns of expression, a certain regular harmony which 
charms and elevates us. This requires a further development, 
which we shall cndeavour to give in the third part. 


Definitions of the Arts. 


After what has been said, it will not be difficult to define 
the arts. We know their object, their end, their province 
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and the manner in which they accomplish and fill them: what 
is common to them, and where they are distinct: what belongs 
to each, what separates and distinguishes them. 

We shall define painting, sculpture and dancing to be 
imitations of the beautiful of nature, expressed by colours, 
reliefs and attitudes. Music and poetry are imitations like- 
wise, by means of sound or measured language. In our 
second part we shall explain the beautiful of nature. 

These definitions are simple and in conformity with the 
genius which produced the arts. They are not less the laws 
of taste, as we shall see in the second part: and they com- 
prehend all kinds of works which are truly the productions 
of art, as will be shown in the third part. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In what respects Eloquence and Architecture differ from the 
other arts. 


The division of the arts, which we have already made, 
must be borne in mind. Some were the inventions of want— 
others of pleasure. Some owed their birth to necessity, but 
having Jearnt to mingle the pleasing with the useful, they 
are ranked among the fine arts. Thus architecture having 
converted her sylvan boughs into convenient and elegant 
houses, deserves a rank among the arts to which she was not 
before entitled. 

So it is with eloquence, the necessity which men were 
under to communicate their thoughts and sentiments, made 
them orators and historians as soon as they learnt the use of 
speech. Experience, time, and taste, gave new degrees of 
perfection to their language. Thus an art was formed, called 
Eloquence, which, in the faculty of pleasing, places itself 
almost on a level with Poetry. Its proximity and resemblance 
to this art, affords opportunities of borrowing from her, such 
ornaments as are suitable. To her eloquence is indebted for 
her balanced periods, her intentional antitheses, striking por- 
traits, allegories, choice of words, arrangement of phrases 
and symmetrical progression of harmony. Here art served as 
a model to nature; which often happens:* but on a condition 
which should be regarded as an essential basis and funda- 
mental rule of all the arts: viz. that, in those arts which are 
intended for service the pleasing takes the character of ne- 
cessity itself: every thing should appear to be necessary. In 


* Vid. ch. 9. part 2. 
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the same manner, in those arts which are intended to promote 
pleasure, utility ought not to be perceived, unless it have the 
appearance of being only calculated to produce pleasure. 

So, also, where poetry or sculpture, has taken a subject 
from history or from society, it would be a poor justification 
for a lame performance, that the artist had adhered to the 
truth: because it is not truth but beauty that we require. And 
in eloquence and architecture, they fail in their object, if 
they discover design to please. It is here that art blushes if 
she is seen. The reason is, that, in these respects, we do not 
ask to be amused, but require to be served. 

There are, however, occasions, when eloquence and archi- 
tecture may venture to soar. It is when heroes are to be 
celebrated and temples to be built. As itis the duty of these 
arts to imitate the grandeur of the object and to excite ad- 
miration, they are permitted to elevate themselves and dis- 
play all their opulence: but yet without entirely losing sight 
of their origin, in want and use. We demand the beautitul 
when these opportunities occur, but a beautiful partaking of 
real utility. 

What should we think of a splendid edifice, which could 
be converted to no use? The expense compared with its 
uscfulness, would form a disproportion which would be un- 
pleasant to the eye, and incur ridicule on the architect. If 
the edifice requires grandeur, majesty, elegance, these are in 
consideration of the person who is to inhabit it. If there is 
proportion, variety and unity, it is to promote convenience 
and solidity: yet all these qualities must be united with an 
appearance of utility: whereas in sculpture those things which 
are intended to be useful, must appear to have had nothing 
but beauty in view. 

Eloquence is governed by the same laws. In her greatest 
flights, she is restrained by the useful and the true; and when 
probability and ornament are her objects, she must not with- 
draw her eyes from the truth—which never has so much 
credit as when it pleases and appears to be probable. 

Neither the orator nor the historian have any thing to 
create; their object is simply to discover those things which 
they are to present: they have nothing to add, nothing to 
retrench: they can scarcely venture even to transpose. T hi 
poet, on the other hand, fabricates his own models, without 
embracing things real. 

If then we would define poetry, in opposition to eloquence 
and prose, which I shall consider, in this place, as synoni- 
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nature, expressed in measured language: and prose and elo- 
quence, nature herself expressed in free language. The 
orator should declare the truth in a manner to excite belief, 
with the force and simplicity which should persuade. The 
poet should paint the probable in an agreeable manner,—and 
with all the grace and energy which charm and astonish Yet 
as pleasure opens the heart to persuasion, and as real utility 
always pleases, it follows that the useful and the agreeable 
should always be mingled in poetry and prose: but in the 
order which is conformable to the objects of the two species 
of writing. 

If it be objected that there are writings in prose which are 
the expressions of the probable, and others in verse of the 
true,—we answer that as they are neighbouring languages, 
of which the foundation is nearly the same, they mutually 
lend as well their characteristic traits as their essential qualli- 
ties, in such a manner that every thing appears a travesty. 

There are poetical fictions in the simple garb of prose— 
such as romance, and every thing of that sort: and facts have 
been clothed in all the embellishments of verse,—-as didactic 
and historical poems. But these fictions in prose and histories 
in verse, are neither pure prose nor pure verse: they are a 
mixture of the two, and should not be embraced in any de- 
finitions. They are the caprices of those who would despise 
rules:—and they are exceptions which do not affect principles. 
We know, says Plutarch, of sacrifices which are not accom- 
panied by chorus or symphony: but there is no poetry with- 
out fable and fiction. Ihe verses of Empedocles, Parmenides 
and Nicander, and the sentences of Theognides, are not 
poetry. They are no more than ordinary discourses, which 
have borrowed the spirit and measure of poetry, in order to 
elevate their style and make them morte attractive.* 


PART It. 


The principle of imitation demonstrated by the nature and 
laws of Taste. 


If every thing is contained in nature, since every thing 
there is in order; every thing should be embraced by the 
arts, because they are the imitators of nature. There should 
be a point of union, which should bring together the most 


* De audiendis Poétis, 
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distant parts: whence a single part, being once known, should 
lead us to the discovery of the others. 

Genius and taste have the same object in the arts. The 
first creates, the other judges. Thus, if it be true that genius 
produces works of art by imitating the beautiful of nature, 
as we have shown, taste, which pronounces on the labours of 
genius, should not be satisfied but in the adequate representa- 
tion of the beautiful of nature. The justness and truth of 
this consequence are evident: but it is proper that it should 
be demonstrated more at large. This is what is proposed in 
the present part, in which we shall inquire into the nature of 
taste; what laws it may impose upon the arts: and that these 
laws always have regard to imitation, such as has been des- 
cribed in the first part. 


CHAPTER 1. 
What is Taste. 


There is a good taste. This proposition is not a problem: 
and those who doubt it, are not capable of weighing the 
proofs which they demand. 

Is it possible that with the infinite number of rules in the 
arts and the examples in the ancient and modern writers 
which we possess, we cannot form a precise and clear idea of 
good taste? It may be, that we find a difficulty in fixing upon 
any thing certain, from which a just definition, by this very 
multiplicity of rules and examples, which confuse the mind, 
by their infinite variety. 

There is a good taste which ts only good. In what does 
it consist? Upon what does it depend? Upon the object or 
the genius which exercises itself upon this object? Is it the 
mind only which is its organ, or the heart only; or is it both 
combined? These questions are common, but seem never to 
have been explained with sufficient perspicuity. 

We may affirm that the ancients made no effort to find it; 
and that the moderns, on the contrary, only seize upon it by 
accident. It seems difficult to follow the road which appears 
to be too narrow for them. Rarely do they attain it without 
paving tribute to one or the other of the two extremities. 
We discover affectation in what has been written with great 
care, and those who write with facility too often betray neg- 
ligence. Whereas, among those ancients who have been pre- 
served to us, it seems that a happy genius led them by the 
hand: they march without fear, as if they could not go wrong. 
What is the reason of this? Is it not that they had no other 
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model than nature herself, and no other guide than taste? and 
that the moderns, by taking these imitators as their models, 
and fearing to trespass upon the rules of art, make degenerate 
copies, with a certain air of restraint, which betrays art, and 
throws all the advantage on the side of nature? 

It is taste therefore, alone, which can produce exquisite 
works, and impart to the productions of art, that easy and 
graceful air, which are always their greatest merit. 

We have said enough of nature and of the examples which 
she has furnished to art. It now remains that we should 
examine into the nature of taste, and the laws by which it is 
governed. Let us first endeavour to understand what it is— 
what is its principle: and then consider the laws which it 
prescribes to the fine arts. 

Taste in the arts is synonimous with intelligence in the 
sciences. Their objects are different, it is true; but there is 
so close an analogy between their functions, that one may 
serve to explain the other. 

Truth is the object of the sciences: the arts aim at utility 
and beauty: two terms which resolve themselves into nearly 
the same thing when we come to examine them more closely. 

Intelligence considers the nature of objects in themselves, 
without any regard to us: taste, on the contrary considers 
them only in relation to us. 

There are persons, whose reasoning powers are bad, be- 
cause they think they perceive a truth, when they do not: so, 
there are others whose taste is vicious, because they think 
they can discern the beautiful or the deformed, when they do 
not. 

An intelligence is then perfect, when it sees distinctly, and 
can distinguish between the true and the false, the probable 
and the certain. In the same manner, that taste is perfect, 
when, by a clear impression, it can separate the good from 
the bad, the excellent from what does not transcend medi- 
ocrity, without confounding them, or taking one for the other. 

We may then define intelligence to be, the faculty of dis- 
cerning truth and falsehood, and of distinguishing one from 
the other: and taste, the faculty of perceiving the good, the 
bad, the middling, and distinguishing them with certainty. 

Thus all our objects and operations are confined to the 
true and the good, knowledge and taste. These are the arts 
and sciences. 

I leave it to the profound metaphysicians to unfold the 
secret treasures of the soul, and trace the principles of its 
actions. It is not necessary to enter into speculative discus- 
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sions, where there is as much obscurity as sublimity. I rely 
upon a principle which no one can dispute. The heart per- 
ceives,and what it does perceive produces a sentiment. Know- 
ledge is a light beaming from the soul: sentiment is an emo- 
tion which agitates it. The one enlightens, the other warms. 
The one makes us see the object: the other carries us to it. 

Taste then is a sentiment: and as, in the present subject, 
this sentiment has for its object, the works of art, and as the 
fine arts are no more than imitations of nature, taste ought 
to be a sentiment which teaches us whether nature is well or 
ill imitated. This will be more fully developed as we pro- 
ceed. 

Although this sentiment appears to burst forth dimly and 
suddenly, it is nevertheless preceded by a ray of light, by 
which we discover the qualities of the object. The cord must 
be struck, before the sound is heard. But this operation is 
so rapid, that it is frequently not perceived, and our reason 
has some difficulty in ascertaining the cause of the sentiment, 
This is the reason, perhaps, why it is so difficult to explain 
the cause of the superiority of the ancients to the moderns. 
It is to be decided by taste, and at his tribunal we perceive 
rather than prove. 


[To be continued. | 





Lravels in Chile and La Plata, including accounts respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, 
Agriculture, Manners and Customs, and the Mining Opera- 
tions in Chile; collected during a residence of several years 
in these countries. By John Miers, 2 Vols. 8vo. 2/, Lon- 
don. Baldwin and Co. 1826. [Monthly Review. ] 


To persons who may have occasion to proceed to Chile 
over land by Buenos Ayres, these volumes must prove pecu- 
liarly acceptable. They describe the whole of that route with 
great minuteness and accuracy, and while they state the real 
difficulties attending it, they dissipate all the imaginary dan- 
gers represented as belonging to it by travellers of the last 
century. Besides an excellent map of the mountainous coun- 
try between Mendoza and Valparaiso, the work includes a 
great mass of information as to the seasons most favourable 
for the passage of the Andes, the most eligible mode of ef- 
fecting it, the accommodations which the traveller has to ex- 
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pect, and the privations which he must undergo during the 
journey. Mr. Miers looks at matters generally with an eye 
to business; and if his descriptions be seldom picturesque 
they are at least topographical. In this respect his volumes 
form an ‘*‘ Itinerary;” for the length of the stages, and the 
expenses attending every practicable mode of performing 
them, are given, with many other points of useful advice 
which are not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Proctor’s narra- 
tive of his journey across the Cordillera of the Andes, con- 
tains also much information on this subject, but it is by no 
means so full as that which may be collected from the work 
before us. 

Upon the present condition and the future prospects of the 
mines in Chile, the progress of our commercial connexions 
with that country, and its capabilities in a financial and an 
agricultural point of view, Mr. Miers furnishes many de- 
tails, which appear to us to be for the most part novel, and 
cannot fail to be interesting to all those who are in any man- 
ner concerned for the welfare of South America. Here again 
he manifestly endeavours to exhibit the facts in their own 
natural light, without any desire to exaggerate or to diminish 
their real attractions. It were much to be desired that his 
volumes had appeared before the public some twelve or eigh- 
teen months ago, as they might have contributed to check 
that wild spirit of adventure which has ingulfed so large a 
proportion of British wealth in South American speculations. 
But even at the present moment his details are extremely 
valuable, as they clearly show the results which a foreign 
capitalist or merchant has to expect who risks his money or 
his goods in Chile. 

It is not however to be concealed, that the mere general 
reader who takes up this work as “a book of travels” will 
be disappointed if he expect to meet in it amusing anecdotes 
of manners, characteristic sketches of the country, or impar- 
tial discussions relating to the religious or political condition 
of the people of whom it treats. Mr. Miers seems not to 
have been at all aware of the extent of his own prejudices 
upon the two latter points particularly. With respect to the 
first of them he makes assertions which show that he is ina 
great measure unacquainted with the subject, and not unwill- 
ing to misrepresent it; as to the second, he writes as a parti- 
san, and his statements must be taken with a liberal measure 
of allowance. He writes too as a disappointed speculator, 
and although his example must operate as a salutary warning 
to others, yet his personal misfortunes, naturally enough per- 
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haps, give, here and there, a gloomy and fretful character to 
his narrative. 

It appears that Mr. Miers was induced, in the year 1818, 
to embark with a friend of his in an enterprise which, like 
most of those that have so strangely deluded the frequenters 
of the stock exchange, promised, on paper, prospects of a 
golden harvest. The plan was to erect in Chile an ‘ extensive 
train of machinery for refining, rolling, and manufacturing 
copper into sheathing.’ A rapid and immense fortune was to 
be the result. The material was to be procured from the 
mines in Chile for half the price which was given for it in 
the English market: when manufactured it was to be ship- 
ped to the East Indies, where it was certain of a speedy sale, 
or to the coasts of the Pacific, where the demand for it was 
insatiable! Coal was to be had for nothing, and labour at a 
fourth of what it cost in England! This splendid dream was 
found to be but a moderate estimate of the reality on appli- 
cation to the South American deputies and the Chilean am- 
bassadors, then in London; and, upon the strength of their 
sanction, Mr. Miers forwarded to the larid of so much pro- 
mise one hundred and seventy tons of machinery, together 
with anumber of workmen, engineers, millwrights, and re- 
finers! These were followed by himself and—his wife,—a 
lady, we doubt not, of the greatest respectability and merit, 
who occupies a very conspicuous place in these pages. It 
was her happy fate, on leaving England, to be in that condi- 
tion in which “‘ ladies wish to be who love their lords.” and 
if we are to judge of her husband’s affection from the fre- 
quent allusions which he makes to that circumstance, and, in- 
deed, to every other circumstance connected with her, we 
must set it down among the most extraordinary instances of 
conjugal devotion. ‘There is not, we believe, a single chap- 
ter in his work in which ‘ my wife’ is not introduced under 
some pretence or another. 

The copper speculation failed of course. The author found, 
upon arriving in the country, that not one of his calculations 
could be realized; he compromised with his mechanics in the 
best manner he could, and in order to employ his leisure 
time he became a miller. He erected a water wheel at Con- 
con, not far from Valparaiso; a piece of machinery, so per- 
fect in all its parts was never seen in Chile; the mill flourish- 
ed, when, behold! one night there came an earthquake, and 
the building and water works were tossed about like so much 
pasteboard. To crown his woes he was plunged into a law- 
suit with a widow!—the most indomitable of all litigants— 
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concerning the title to the land on which he erected his mill, 
and, like some of our chancery suits, it promises to be inter- 
minable. In the mean time he has turned coiner, having, as 
he informs us, obtained from the government of Buenos 
Ayres a contract for erecting in that city a national mint! 
The earthquake and the widow seem to have frightened him 
from the dominions of the Andes. His remarks, however, 
have the more value as they are the result of several years 
residence in Chile, and of frequent journeys between Val- 
paraiso and Buenos Ayres. He seems, on all occasions, to 
have entertained a proper abhorrence of Cape Horn. 

The Pampa country lying between Buenos Ayres and 
Mendoza at the foot of the Andes, has been so often des- 
cribed, that we need not follow our author through that part 
of his journey. It is worth remarking, that in the course of 
it deserts are to be encountered, similar to those which fa- 
tigue and often exhaust the traveller in Northern Africa. 
Still more remarkable it is, that in the South American as 
well as in the African deserts, saline lakes abound, the mar- 
gins of which are covered with incrustations of salt, contain- 
ing portions of the sulphate and carbonate of soda. But al- 
though the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordova, and Mendoza, 
particularly the latter, are composed of a loose and sandy 
soil, strongly impregnated with saline matter, which in its 
natural condition is unfriendly to agriculture, yet these deserts 
afford some of the most striking triumphs of industry, and 
are made, by the assistance of irrigation, to become fertile. 
For, as Mr. Miers observes, ‘ the saline matter in a soil so 
light, by the assistance of constant moisture, appears the most 
active stimulant to vegetation, and serves as never-failing 
manure.’ 

Our author conspires with almost every traveller who has 
visited Mendoza in praise of its climate. It is said to be 


peculiarly salutary for patients afflicted with pulmonary com- 
plaints. 


‘We spent the evening with Doctor Colesberry, a physician from the 
United States of North America, who had left his native country labour- 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, from which he had entirely re- 
covered in the genial climate of Mendoza. He follows his profession, is 
one of the most amiable and deserving men I ever met with, and is justly 
admired by all the inhabitants of Mendoza. « To this deserving gentleman 
I shall ever fee! under great obligations for the kind attentions he showed 
to my wife during her long subsequent sojournment in Mendoza, and for 
the friendly assistance he rendered us at the period of our great embar- 
rassment at Villa Vicencio. Doctor Colesberry described the climate of 
Mendoza as exceedingly salubrious, especially in cases of pulmonary af- 
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fection, instances of which had come under his observation, and which 
have since been confirmed by others. Dr. Gilles, a Scotch physician of 
great ability, now resident in Mendoza, has afforded a no less remarkable 
instance of the efficacy of this climate; he was obliged to leave his native 
country from a pulmonary affection, from which be was quickly relieved 
by the airof Mendoza. The population was described by Dr. Colesber- 
ry to be very healthy. 1 inquired particularly respecting the tendency 
to bronchocele, having noticed two goitres as | entered Mendoza: this af- 
fection he assured me was prevalent here, as well as in San Juan,* a town 
one hundred and fifty miles to the northward, but not so much so as in the 
more northern districts of Tucuman and Santiago del Estero, which are 
still farther removed from the elevated Cordillera, and the region of snow, 
These places are particularly noted for the frequency of bronchocele ; these 
towns are situated in swampy valleys, subjected to insufferable heats, sur- 
rounded by forests and stagnant lakes, which render the air extremely 
insalubrious: he had never observed bronchocele combined with cretenism, 
as we find in certain alpine districts; he had, indeed, nowhere observed,an 
ideot, nor had he seen an instance of mental derangement. Deformity was 
seldom met with, and the Mendozinos, from the blessings of their climate, 
were free from numerous evils to which other countries are much subject.’ 
—Vol. i, pp. 153, 154. 


Next to the winged bugs, the greatest ministers of torture 
which the traveller has to encounter in the course of his jour- 
ney over the Pampas towards Mendoza, are the locusts. 
Mr. Miers gives a remarkable instance of their ravages in 
the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordova, where they actual- 
ly covered the ground on one occasion for a distance of more 
than two hundred miles. He adds— 


‘ Almost the whole extent of pasture ground for many hundreds of 
square leagues had been’ entirely devoured to the very roots, and the bare 
ground only was visible. All the gardens, consisting of extensive planta- 
tions of maize, pumpkins, melons, and water-melons, beans, and other 
vegetables, had been completely swept off the surface of the earth, not 
a vestige of them remained; the hard pith of the maize-stalks, like so 
many bare sticks, only pointed out where extensive gardens had existed; 
the fruit trees equally fell a prey to the voracity of the insect: not only 
the fruit was devoured, peaches, apples, plums, oranges, &c. ; not only 
was every leaf devoured, but the very bark, more especially of the younger 
shoots, was completely eaten off. At many farm-houses there are exten- 
sive groves of peach-trees, of considerable value, not only for the fruit 
they produce, but still more so for fire-wood, it being the only source 
whence this essential material of domestic necessity is obtained. I passed 
numbers of these peach-groves, where the leafless trees, deprived of 
their bark, seemed as if they were covered with snow. This, added to 
the apparent barrenness of the ground, resembled that of mid winter in 
England; the insufferable heat of an almost vertical sun alone persuaded 
me that I was in the midst of summer, in a climate where nature is wont 


* How is this assertion to be reconciled with that in a subsequent page 
{397,] which informs us, that ‘in Mendoza the goitre is prevalent; but it 
s singular, that in San Juan, a place so near to it, and situated precisels 
under similar circumstances, the disease is not known? 
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to flourish in all her glory. Ina morning, when the heavy dews of night 
yet remain upon its wings, the locust is unable to fly more than a few 
yards at a time, and then the ground is covered with them. As we gal- 
lop along we see them hopping aside by thousands, to avoid being crushed 
under the horse’s feet; but by the time the sun has attained its meridian 
height, we find them incessantly on the wing, and in riding along nothing 
can be conceived more annoying than the manner in which they fly against 
the face of the traveller; the force with which they strike is considerable; 
and unless constantly on the guard‘to close the eyes, the violence of a 
blow might produce serious consequences to that delicate organ. I rode 
one afternoon thirteen leagues between the Arroyo de San José and the 
Esquina de Madrino, through one uninterrupted flight of locusts: they 
were flying at a good pace before the wind, in a contrary direction to our 
course, which we rode at the rate of twelve miles an hour; they flew in a 
thick uninterrupted crowd, about twenty feet over our heads, the air ap- 
pearing as if filled with large flakes of falling snow; but the distance of 
the*level pampas seemed shutin all round by a thick haze, which actually 
darkened the horizon. The myriads and myriads of insects we must have 
passed on that afternoon are far beyond all calculation. Next morning 
the ground was'covered by them as before stated, and the day was follow- 
ed by the interminable flights of these insects. 

‘The town of Cordova was beset with them, the gardens wholly de- 
stroyed, and the white-washed walls were hidden by the swarms that cov- 
ered them. They entered the houses, devouring food of all kinds—nothing 
was free from their voracity. Curtains, clothes, and furniture, were more 
or less attacked; slaves were emyloyed to sweep them off the walls of the 
rooms, and frightea them away as much as possible. These insects became 
so ravenous for want of food before they left the place that they began de- 
vouring each other, and millions were left dead upon the ground.’—Vol. 
i, pp- 204—206. 


While passing the Andes, Mr. Miers observes, that he 
has repeatedly seen * patches of red snow;’ he has also, though 
more rarely, noticed ‘ green snow.’ ‘the fact of coloured 
snows being found in latitudes so low is curious, and would 
have justified much more attention than Mr. Miers has be- 
stowed upon it. It is a gratifying proof of the activity cre- 
ated amid those gigantic mountains by our commerce, that 
since the establishment of English houses in Chile, ‘ the pas- 
sage of travellers and expresses across the Cordillera, in the 
winter season, has become more frequent.’ A courier now 
passes it, and returns every month; whereas the time is still 
within memory when it was considered, even in summer, 
as an almost impassable boundary. 

We have seen several accounts of the great earthquake 
which occurred in Chile in 1822. Mrs. Graham’s descrip- 
tion relates more to the effects than to the actual progress of 
that formidable operation. ‘The representation which Mr. 
Miers gives of the whole scene is worth extracting. 


‘The great earthquake happened during my residence at Concon, at the 
mouth of the Quillota, or Concon river. At half past ten o’clock on the 
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night of Tuesday, the 19th November, 1822, as my family were retiring, 

the first oscillation was felt. It was very sudden and violent; we were 

all alarmed, and paused for an instant, when the falling of the glasses from 

the sideboard, the cracking of the timbers of the roof, and the rattling of 
the falling tiles, caused us to rush out of the house. The earth was vio- 

tently convulsed, heaving up and down in a manner hardly conceivable, 

and as little capable of being accurately described as our feelings. The 

timbers of a large corridor were breaking in all directions, and flying off 
in fragments, while the air was filled with dust from the falling roof. The 

situation of our two children instantaneously occurred to us. I rushed in- 
to the falling building, snatched one boy from one of the front rooms, and, 

carrying him in my arms, ran to the back of the house, where the other 

boy was in bed; my sensations in this painful situation cannot be imagin- 
ed. [ran with my two boys to their mother and their aunt; and by the 
time I joined them the great shock was ended; it continued about two mi- 
nutes. After a lapse of about three minutes, the agitation returned vio 
lently, and continued for about a minute, when several of the strong pil- 
lars of the corridor were shivered. During this time there was aloud rum- 
bling noise, like the distant echo of thunder in a mountainous country. 
The heaving of the ground seemed not only to consist of horizontal oscil- 
lations, but also of violent uplifting concussions, as if repeated explosions 
were exerting their force upon the roof of a hollow cavern under our feet, 
threatening to burst open the ground, or blow us allinto the air. Oursen- 
sations were truly horrible. There was nothing remarkable in the appear- 
ance or state of the atmosphere; the moon and stars shone with their usual 
resplendence. Anxious to ascertain the state of my mills, which were on 
the edge of the river, about fifty yards from the house, I proceeded to- 
wards the spot, and was met by my English workmen, who told me the 
building had been thrown down, that the walls on both sides had been pre- 
cipitated into the mill-stream, and the roof had fallen in. While making 
a survey of the damage, another violent shock warned me of my danger; 
the mill at the time of the first shock was in action; the miller, a young 
man recently arrived from England, on hearing the first noise of the earth- 
quake, concluded that a nail by some accident had got between the mill- 
stones: he therefore shut down the sluice-gate, and raised the running- 
stone. At this moment the walls of the outer room fell, and caused him 
precipitately to quit the building. During three quarters of an hour we 
experienced continual and seyere shocks, the intervals between which, 
seldom exceeded five minutes, every time shaking down portions of the 
buildings.’—Vol. 1, pp. 388, 389. 


The author proceeds to enumerate the disastrous effects 
which this earthquake produced at Valparaiso; but these are 
so well known from Mrs. Graham’s account of them that they 
need not be here repeated. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
evidence of its force is that still remaining visible along the 
line of the coast, which, for an extent of fifty miles, was 
raised nearly three feet above its former level! As usually 
happens on such perilous occurrences in Chile, this convul- 
sion was speedily followed by the appearance of a luminous 
meteor, nearly as large as the moon, which, after traversing 
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‘a considerable arch of the heavens, leaving behind it along 
train of light, disappeared as if from explosion.’ 

Mr. Miers devotes five distinct chapters to the geographi- 
cal description of Chile, and defines the limits between Chi- 
le proper and Indian Chile, ‘ the former being subject to the 
directional government of Santiago, the latter possessed by 
the original indians, who may still be said to be an indepen- 
dent race, subject only to their own chiefs, and governed by 
their own laws and customs.’ His details concerning the cli- 
mate, the cultivable land, and the gold, silver, and copper 
mines, in the several districts into which the country is di- 
vided, will be found extremely minute, and we have no doubt 
for the most part accurate. 

The second volume begins with a historical sketch of the 
revolution in Chile, from its commencement in 1810, and 
carries it on through three successive chapters, to the period 
when the constitution was set aside by general Freyre. Mr. 
Miers avows himself the partisan of O’Higgins and of lord 
Cochrane, and of course he holds these two individuals up 
as blameless in all their proceedings, and ungratefully treat- 
ed by the country which they served. A good deal of infor- 
mation is to be found in the two Sidensing: chapters upon the 
system of government and finance now established in Chile, 
as well as upon the resources of its revenue, and the disas- 
trous consequences of the loan which was lately negociated 
by its agents in London. The author next proceeds to describe 
the customs and manners of the Chilenos, and under this 
head we regret to find that he estimates their morals at a ve- 
ry low standard indeed. Pilfering, and that too of the most 
barefaced description, he mentions as common to all classes. 
Then they are the most ungrateful of mankind; they know 
nothing of education, they spend the greater part of their time 
in gaming, smoaking, sleeping, debauchery, and vice of every 
description. Murders are committed every day, openly, with 
impunity; that crime, and its perpetrators too, are protected 
—of course encouraged—by the church! A part of this pic- 
ture is certainly not correct, and when we refer to captain 
Basil Hall’s journal, and to the works of Mrs, Graham and 
Mr. Proctor, not to mention any others, we can easily per- 
ceive that Mr. Miers, in consequence of his private disputes 
and sufferings, is disposed to exaggerate the faults of the 
Chilenos, and to conceal their virtues. It is not right to ca- 
lumniate a nation for the vices of a few individuals; and as 
he condemns the church, let us hear from himself an anec- 
dote concerning one of its ministers. Lady Cochrane was 
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present at a ball given, we presume, at Santiago, at the house 
of the American consul. 


‘ On her entrance into the room, she was met by three Chileno ladies 
of the first respectability, who, with overpowering civilities, embraced 
her one after the other, according to the fashion of the country on wish- 
ing to display great esteem: at this time a valuable diamond brooch was 
taken from her dress; she quickly missed it on perceiving a part of the 
dress torn away: a general search was made about the room in vain, the 
trinket was lost. About atwelvemonth afterwards a clergyman called 
upon lady Cochrane, desiring to see her in private, when he delivered to 
her the lost jewel, saying that, during confession a lady had disc!osed to 
him the criminal act, that he insisted on its restoration to its rightful ow- 
ner as the first means of atonement. The clergyman of course did not 
disclose the name of the lady.’—Vol. ii, pp. 244, 245. 


Mr. Miers denies to the Chilenos the possession of a single 
virtue, [p. 223, vol. ii.] and yet we have but to read the three 
succeeding pages in order to learn that ‘ they are remarkable 
for extreme patience;’ ‘that they can be seldom moved to 
passion;’ that ‘there is a considerable degree of attention 
displayed by the woman towards her husband;’ that ‘ the hus- 
band never is known to raise his hand against his wife;’ that 
‘attention is shown by children to their aged parents;’ that 
‘mendicants are very seldom met with in the country;’ and 
that ‘ there exists among the peasants, towards each other, a 
degree of hospitality truly admirable.’ We must either con- 
clude, therefore, that patience, good temper, conjugal atten- 
tion, filial affection, industry and hospitality, are to be erased 
from the catalogue of virtues, or that Mr. Miers deals in as- 
sertions which are not only not supported, but absolutely con- 
tradicted, by the evidence of his own words. We leave him 
to reconcile such inconsistencies—if he can; if he cannot, he 
must blush for them. 

Of the bad faith of the government, he has not, perhaps, 
upon the whole, spoken too harshly. The following instance 
of their conduct towards an Englishman named Henderson, 
and a North American named Wooster, we give with the 
hope that it may be useful to our countrymen who may be 
tempted to speculate in Chile. It was the object of these two 
gentlemen to whale for sperm oil, and refine it for exporta- 
tion to Europe. 


‘This enterprise offered encouraging prospects, and was founded upon 
the most rational calculations to ensure success: the government highly 
applauded the scheme, and assured the individuals, that although its dif- 
ficulties would not permit it to follow the example of the British govern- 
ment, in granting a premium upon the whale fishery, still it was disposed 
to offer every possible assistance; and, as an earnest of this desire, gua- 
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ranteed that not only all materials required for the purpose might be 
imported by them free of all duties, but that the export of the oil should 
be duty free, and that all the local authorities throughout the country 
should afford them every possible protection. Upon the faith of such pros- 
pects the sum of 60,000 dollars was invested in the enterprise, vessels 
were Chartered, equipped and furnished with proper crews and materials 
for whaling, and they were sent to sea: the refining establishment was to 
have been fixed at Coquimbo, whither were sent all the barrels and bar- 
rel-staves that could be purchased on shore or afloat. Soon after this was 
done the grand expedition sailed from Valparaiso; but, as the governor of 
that port had neglected to procure sufficient water-casks for the use of the 
transports and ships of war, an order was given to the commissary-general 
to put into Coquimbo, and there tale all the hogsheads prepared for the 
whaling establishment: in vain did the individuals interested protest against 
this violation of private property; in vain did they urge the ruin it would 
cause them on the arrival of the whaling ships, shortly expected to re- 
turn with sperm oil: all was of no use, the casks were taken for the pub- 
lic service. They collected together all the old whale-oil hogsheads that 
could be mustered to receive the returns of the first vessel that should 
come in; but, on its arrival, the governor of Coquimbo claimed the right 
to levy duties by virtue of an old Spanish law exacting a portion of the 
produce of the fishery, amounting, I believe, to about one-eighth share of 
the whole product; and, for acquittance from these duties, application to 
the supreme government was made in vain, But neither of these arbitra- 
ry proceedings could damp the ardour of the speculators, or arrest their 
operations, until another most violent measure was put in force against 
them. The want of casks in which to store the oil-blubber was provided 
against as well as it could be, by sinking a reservoir on the high promon- 
tory that overlooks the bay of Coquimbo; this work was stopped by the 
governor of the town and province, on the plea that it would be injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants, although the spot is several miles distant 
from the town; jealousy against foreigners was the motive which pro- 
duced these proceedings, The want of storage brough* on immense char- 
ges for demurrage of vessels, which arrived with cargoes of blubber, and 
this, with other unavoidable expenses, compelled them to abandon the 
speculation, after losing a very considerable sum of money.’—Vol. il, pp. 
287—289. 


Mr. Miers adds two other specimens of conduct equally 
profligate on the part of the government, which are really too 
instructive to be omitted. 


‘Another instance occurred, it was a plan for refining copper, and 
manufacturing vessels for exportation to Peru. Some such estsblishments 
on a very small scale exist at Quillota, Melipilla, and Santiago, and will 
be described in their proper place. On this occasion an attempt was to 
be made ona larger scale nearer the copper mines, and the projector 
fixed himself in Coquimbo, where he built his rude refining furnaces after 
the mode of the country, and commenced his operations with every pros- 
pect of success; but no sooner were his copper pans brought to market 
than duties of thirty-three per centum were laid upon their exportation; 
this could not be borne, and thus one of the first manufacturing establish- 
menis that really promised to be useful to the nation was put down by the 
iniquitous policy of the government. 

‘ Another instance of folly, on the part of the government toward man- 
ufactures, has been displayed since [ left Chile. Many attempts have 
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been made to establish breweries, but all have failed, owing to the diffi- 
culty of making malt in a country possessing a climate so different from 
that ot England. Lately, a very inteldgent Euglishman conceived the 
practicability of brewing of good beer, for which there promised to be a 
considerable consumption; with the aid of his scientific and mechanical 
knowledge he succeeded in his attempts, contrary to the expectations of 
those who had failed to effect the same objects; but no sooner had he com- 
pleted his first brewings for sale to the shipping, than the government 
having previously made many public protestations in favour of manufac- 
turing establishments generally, and promises to the one under considera~ 
tion in particular, decreed beer and ale to be foreign spirituous liquors, 
and that the manufacturer was therefore liable to be taxed: they at first 
charged him with a levy of fifty dollars—where it will stop no one can con- 
template; it is not unlikely it may be so heavily increased as to force him 
to abandon his enterprise.’—Vol. ii, pp. 289, 290. 


These examples of perfidy are worthy of old Spain, and 
we have not the least doubt, that Mr. Miers has correctly 
reported them. They are quite in unison with the system of 
that wretched kingdom, improved perhaps by the rapacious 
character of most of those individuals whom the revolution 
has from year to year raised to the surface of affairs in Chile. 
It should also be known, that in consequence of many cir- 
cumstances enumerated by Mr. Miers, ‘ the trade of Chile 
is extremely limited,’ and that ‘ throughout all South Ameri- 
ca there is scarcely any way of employing capital in a large 
way, more especially so in Chile and Peru.’ ‘The foreign 
trade in Chile, he adds, ‘ entails in most cases a loss to the 
home adventurers,’ as the system upon which it is carried on 
is altogether of a petty, retail nature. The trade in national 
produce must also be a losing concern, on account of the 
enormous expense incurred by carriage in the interior of that 
mountainous country. Upon the subject of the commercial 
capabilities of Chile, Mr. Miers’ work may be consulted 
with safety and advantage. With respect to the mines also, 
as we have already intimated, a copious mass of information 
will be found in these volumes, accompanied by very sensi- 
ble admonitions, which cannot fail to attract the attention and 
we hope the respect, of those whom the subject concerns. 

There are three engraved maps inserted in these volumes, 
which the reader of South American history, as well as the 
traveller who may follow Mr. Miers, will know how to ap- 
preciate. Two of these maps are original, and the whole are 
executed with distinctness, upon as large a scale as the work 
would allow. Of the lithographic plates which are given to 
illustrate the text we cannot speak so highly. ‘They perhaps 
serve their object of explanation sufficiently well, but as spe- 
eimens of art they are beneath criticism. 
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PANEGYRIC OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Who by disgrace or by ill fortune sunk, 
Feels not his soul enliven’d when he’s drunk.—Swirr. 


Hippocrates says, that it does a man good to get drunk 
once a month. I won’t say it follows that it must, of course, 
do him much more good to get drunk daily; but I know there 
are many people who seem firmly persuaded of it. Horace* 
next tells us, that poets who drink water can never make good 
poetry; and Athenzus assures us, that Alczeus and Aristo- 
phanes wrote poems when they were intoxicated.{ Socrates, 
too, was a clever fellow; and he, according to Lucian, was 
always drunk; for, in conformity to his own confession, he 
saw all things double. Further, let us take the word methe; 
what does it signify? Why, both Mirth, (the son of Bacchus) 
and Drunkenness; so nearly are they allied. ‘Then Flaccus 
affirms that wine makes us eloquent; and this is confirmed by 
Kotzebue, in his Benyowski, where we read, that fish are 
mute for no other reason than that they drink nothing but 
water. 

Beside, when are men so full of morality, truth, and cha- 
rity, as when they are half seas over? And let me add, that 
Hogarth observes, that, “ all the common and necessary mo- 
tions, for the purposes of life, are performed by men in plain 
straight lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in curve lines.”’ Such are the movements of 
a drunken man; he must, therefore, be the most graceful of 
men. 

It may be said, indeed, that the vine has produced much 
evil; and I may be told, as a proof, that Erigone was de- 
ceived by Bacchus in the shape of a bunch of grapes. Well 
I know it; and I know also that Erigone is not the only one 
who has been deceived by means of the grape. But now, in 
opposition to that circumstance, which is so trifling, when 


* The same poet thus praises drunkenness : 


‘* Quid non ebrietas designat? operta recludit: 
Spes jubet esse ratas; in preetia trudit inermem; 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit; adducet artes 
Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum? 
Contracta quem non in paupertate solutum?” 


} The worst of Oviv’s poetry is that which he sent from Scythia, where 
never vine was planted. What were Anacreon’s subjects, but the grape 
and roses: every page of Pindar is redolent of wine. It is when warmed 
with the mellow cask that Horace sweetly chants his Glycere, 
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compared to the advantages I have already stated, let me ask 
whether soberness has not its direful evils: was not Herma- 
goras banished from Ephesus for too great sobriety? Could 
inebriety cause any thing more afflicting than banishment? 


A CLASSICAL CHAIRMAN. 


The doctor having taken the chair, commenced his con- 
vivial regency, by giving a round of bumper toasts. M 
observed, that they were drinking somewhat too fast: “ But 
the doctor, ” said he, “ is a dangerous man to put in the chair; 
for a classical president is sure to make you drink like 
Greeks.” ‘ Drink like Greeks!” iterated the doctor—* you 





certainly do not call this a fit measure,” holding up one of 


the glasses, “ to imitate a Grecian banquet with? No, sir, their 
cups, with which they imitated the Scythians, who would 
drink ad diurnam stellam* were, when compared to these, a 
giant to a pigmy.” “If so,’ ’ replied M , ** tis no wonder 
they so often got in their cups. But you seem to forget doc- 
tor, in the pleasure of getting drunk, that there is such a 
thing as getting sober again.” ‘* Not at all,” said the presi- 
dent, “ I delight in the act, and think it almost worth while 
to seek inebriation, for the enjoyment of a dish of hot tea the 
next morning. Nothing can be so delicious—’tis equal to the 
sweet nectar of the gods, and the true delights of it are only 
denied to sobriety.” 

Here the doctor filled a bumper, and passed the bottle; 
M refused to take more than half a glass, the other in- 
sisted upon his charging to the brim, saying, “* when I pre- 
side, I make it a point to enforce bumpers, not only, because 
piein amusti (to drink copiously) is the most satisfactory mode 
of drinking, but because no time is then lost in idle disputa- 
tions, about who drinks most or who drinks least. By this 
means, other, and surely better, conversation is promoted, 
than that of talking about the wine you are drinking.” 

‘“* Odso,” said M ‘‘ how eloquent you are on the sub- 
ject! “If Iam eloquent, ” cried the doctor, “ it is owing to 
what you refuse.” 











‘* Fecundi calices quem non fecére disertum?’’+ 


* Till the rising of the Sun. 
; Whom hath not an inspiring bumper taught 
A flow of words and loftiness of thought? 
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406 Local Attachment. 


——‘* Rather say,” interrupted Mr. 





sneeringly, 
** Fecundi calices quem non fecére lequacem?’’* 


** N’en parles plus, mon ami, me voila determine,” 





added M , resolved to change his language, as the pre- 
sident had changed his. ‘“t Oh! curse your French!” cried the 
doctor, “‘ drink your wine, and let’s have none of that” — 
** Well, it does not signify talking,” continued Mr. aed 
will not be poisoned with bumpers every time, d e if I 
will; and you are wrong, sir, if you wish to get rid of your 
wine, to urge men to drink, for, that is the only way to save 
it. Force, Mr. President, in other cases, as well as the pre- 
sent, has failed, when gentle means have succeeded; and I 
am not much unlike John Bull in my disposition, who would 
not go to heaven, if you were to attempt to push him thither. 
Moreover, sir, I would have you remember, that six bump- 
ers, the instant the cloth is removed, generally make one half 
the company drunk, and the other half, no company for the 
remainder cf the day.”’ 

Mr. ’s oratory was totally lost on the doctor, and he 
would have still persisted, had he been seconded by the com- 
pany; but they all opposed constraint, and Mr. was left 
to do as he chose, which soon brought him to drink as much 
as his companions, only in an irregular manner. 

















LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


There is a silent chronicle of past hours in the inanimate 
things, amidst which they have been spent, that gives us back 
the affections, the regrets of our former days; that gives back 
their joys without tumult, their griefs without poignancy, 
and produces equally from both, a pensive pleasure, which 
men, who have retired from the world, or whom particular cir- 
cumstances have somewhat estranged from it, will be peculi- 
arly fond of indulging. There is a certain attachment to place 
and things, by which the town, the house, the room, in which 
we live, have a powerful influence over us. He must be a very 
dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a month’s absence 
can open his own door without emotion, even though he has 
no relation or friend to welcome him within,; It has been 


* Whom hath not an inspiring bumper taught 
4 flow of nonsense and a want of thought? | 
+ These feelings will be easily understood by those in whom the busi- 
ness or the pleasure of the world has not extinguished sensibility. 
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observed, that this attachment to inanimate objects discov- 
ering itself in a sort of silent converse with an old accustom- 
ed chair, for instance, or bed, or any other piece of furniture, 
to which we have long been used, is characteristically British; 
but the Strmio of Catullus seems to prove that the old Ro- 
mans had hearts to feel the same domestic sympathies. 


‘* Catullus saw, once more, the lucid tide, 
Around the green banks of his Sirmio roll, 

And hail’d his tranquil home, now dim descried ; 
Happy, at length, his labours laid aside, 

Amid his oliv’d island to repose! 
‘Here on my couch,’ the master cried, 

* Shall 1 dismiss a train of wakeful woes; 

Here in delicious sleep, my heavy eye-lids close.”’ 


INVECTIVE AGAINST NOVELIST GOBLIN- 
MONGERS. 


O ye goblin-mongers! ye wholesale dealers in the fright- 
ful! is it not cruel to present to the imagination of a lovely 
female such horrid images, as skulls with the worms crawl- 
ing in and out of their eyeless sockets? Is it not cruel to con- 
jure up ghosts, murderers, magicians, faeries, devils, all those 
things invented to murder sleep, the innocent sleep of your 
poor terrified readers? To conjure up haunted castles, amid 
thunder, lightning, and all the other dreadful operations of 
nature? ‘T’o make a man ride with a ghost in a post-chaise and 
four, with doubtless, two devils as postillions, over every 
hedge, and ditch, and quagmire, to be found or imagined? 
To depict the great devil himself taking a man up in the air 
by the crown of his head, as an eagle would a tortoise, to 
precipitate him on a rock, that he might the more expediti- 
ously become possessed of his prey! And, lastly, to bring him 
to conclude the scene, as he is brought into a puppet-show, by 
flying away with the hero and heroine? Avaunt, ye enemies 
to sleep! Do not keep your fair readers tremblingly alive 
throughout the night, to make them look haggardly the next 
morning, for want of balmy rest. Does not Cicero call sleep 
the sweetest of the gods; and Seneca pars humane melior 
vite, the better part of human life? O ye goblin-mongers, 
cease then to disturb it, by the introduction of haunted castles, 
magic wands, murderous daggers, or poisonous bowls! 
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THE YELLOW SPRINGS. 
[With an Engraving. } 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir:—The man of business who is confined to the dull mo- 
notony of a city, meets with few events so delightful as a 
temporary exchange of its noise, dust, and crowds, for the 
romantic scenery of the country and the salutary pleasures 
of a watering place. The cares of business are laid aside 
and the suspicious caution which his ordinary avocations 
oblige him to observe towards others, being now unnecessa- 
ry, he is disposed to meet his fellow men in circumstances 
better calculated for the cultivation of generous sentiments 
and Christian virtues. I would recommend such an excursion 
to every one who is disposed to enjoy innocent pleasure. If 
he returns to his business somewhat less encumbered with 
cash, he will also feel more health and vigour to sustain him 
in his labour; if he leaves good company he will scarcely 
fail of finding better, and if he should be so unfortunate as 
to meet with an impertinent fellow lodger, his account will 
doubtless be balanced by the acquisition of a list of new 
and interesting acquaintance. But as the limits of a letter will 
not allow me to philosophise, I must proceed to the descrip- 
tion of the country in which I find myself. 

The sketch which I enclose is a representation of the sce- 
nery in the immediate neighbourhood of the Yellow Springs. 
At the foot of the hill on the left, the boarding houses are 
situated: the proximity to the springs renders this the most 
eligible scite. The hill commands an extensive prospect. In 
every direction from this spot the country is intersected by 
ranges of hills, interspersed with cultivated valleys which 
present a variety of picturesque views, where the sublime 
is happily blended with the beautiful. On one side, the rug- 
ged hills with their antediluvian rocks, and forests whose 
solitudes do not appear to have been disturbed by the noise 
of the axe; on the other the most highly cultivated fields, or- 
chards and neatly built farm-houses, present a variety which 
render our daily excursions always delightful. 

The springs, which are the ostensible objects of attraction, 
are four in number. Two of them are lined with plank, 
forming basins eight feet square by four or five in depth, for 
the purpose of bathing. 

Nothing can be more delightful than a plunge in one of 
these cold springs when we are suffering the lassitude and 
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dejection of a sultry day. Certainly it affords the most prompt 
and efficient relief ‘Gen the fatigue of a hunting tour that I 
have yet met with. The agreeable sensations, the sprightli- 
ness, the renovated strength which this bath seemed to give in 
exchange for the ennui, languor, and debility, which sought 
its relief, induced one of our fanciful visiters to remark— 
that the waters of the Yellow Springs resembled the stolen 
fire of Prometheus—giving life to the statue. 

From the coldness of the water, it is impossible to remain 
long in the bath—a sudden plunge and exit, is generally suf- 
ficient. By remaining too long, unpleasant consequences may 
be expected, such as loss of appetite, sickness at stomach, 
headache, and a long continued shivering which denotes a 
fearful shock to the vital power; as I have experienced. 

The principal mineral ingredient of these waters, is iron, 
which is held in solution in the states of oxide and carbonate. 
Like all other chalybeate waters, those of the Yellow Springs 
deposit a portion of their iron in the form of oxide, after 
exposure to the atmosphere. This is a curious circumstance, 
not well understood by chemists. The change which the iron 
undergoes, by which its solubility in water is lost, during a 
short exposure to the air, would form an interesting subject 
of investigation. Evaporation cannot be the cause of the de- 
position of the ferruginous oxide, inasmuch as it appears to 
take place as abundantly when the water which contains it 
is evidently not undergoing evaporation, but, on the contra- 
ry, condensing the vapour of the atmosphere and consequent- 
ly gaining an accession to its quantity. 

There are at this place two houses of entertainment, and 
it is but just to state that their proprietors show that they 
understand their true interests in the excellent tables, bed- 
ding and other accommodations, which invite the return of 
their guests. 


Yours, 


. H. 





Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, Germany, 
Netherlands, &c. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. F. S. A. 
Author of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 8&vo. pp. 
659. 1/. 1s. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


{From the Monthly Review. ]} 


Norway and Sweden have more attractions for a traveller 
fond of diversified and picturesque scenery than is generally 
NOVEMBER, 1826.—=nn. 289, 52 
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imagined. Mountain, wood, and water conspire to form, in 
many parts of these countries, prospects that are not often to 
be met with elsewhere; and the roads in general, at least 
those which are most frequented, are usually kept in excellent 
order. It adds nota little to the pleasures of a journey through 
those united kingdoms, that the traveller has no bandits to 
fear, as in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. The peasantry are 
industrious, hospitable, and remarkably civil and attentive to 
strangers. The expenses of travelling are trifling in com- 
parison to what they are in any part of the south of Europe; 
and, what is of equal consequence, a tourist, if he observe 
the regulations of the post, may proceed with as much ex- 
pedition as he pleases, without being exposed to any disap- 
pointments as to horses, or to imposition of any description. 
The inns, indeed, are not of the highest character for clean- 
liness and comfort; a defect which, together with the absence 
of those attractions that arise from collections of numerous 
and distinguished works of art, and of populous and well-built 
towns, may, in a great measure, account for the neglect with 
which our emigrant classes have hitherto treated the regions 
of the north. 

In short, that quarter is not fashionable, and we fear that 
it never will be so, notwithstanding Mr. Rae Wilson’s stre- 
nuous exertions in setting off all its favourable peculiarities 
to the best advantage. When Englishmen leave their own 
firesides, few of them are disinterested enough as to every 
thing that touches the sense of personal enjoyment, not to 
seek a climate that is purer and more genial than their own. 
The lands of the vine have also in them a never failing re- 
source for those whose love of fine scenery 1s easily satiated. 
Besides, the ‘ /ions”’ of Christiana and Stockholm are few, 
and not very remarkable: those of the latter might easily be 
despatched in a morning or two; and as to Christiana, if there 
were any thing to be seen in it, what would an Englishman 
do in a city where, from the wretched state of the streets, 
he would, in all probability, break a leg, or at least Sprain an 
ankle, in his first ramble after curiosities? 

The real and only charms which the traveller has to expect 
in Norway, or its sister-realm, consist of a succession of 
some of the most varied and beautiful scenes in the world, 
which nature has spread with a lavish hand over the interior 
of the country. To him who is accustomed to commune with 
that unseen but ever-active Power, who marks with attention 
the effect of her combinations, who delights in 
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‘** The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields,” 


to him will such a country afford many objects of interest, 
fruitful, in after-life, of the most agreeable recollections. 
The broken down spendthrift, the woman of fashion, the 
greater part of that vicious and extravagant tribe, who saunter 
for years amid the enervating gardens of the south, chiefly 
for the purpose of indulging in a course of licentiousness that 
would not be tolerated at home, would perish of ennui in two 
days at Frederickshall or Ulnsweter. 

Either of these places, however, but particularly the for- 
mer, seems to exhibit points of landscape-beauty such as 
never yet have entered into the compositions of the most 
fanciful artist. We agree with Mr. Wilson in thinking that 
several of the scenes which he has attempted to describe 
richly deserve to be transferred to the canvass, and offer to 
young artists some of the finest imaginable objects for study. 
They must, indeed, explore those scenes with their own eyes 
in order to comprehend their character, for our author seldom 
succeeds in effecting an intelligible sketch of them for his 
readers. He has little of the poet in his composition; and 
though he professes to feel a strong susceptibility for the 
charms of nature, yet he is more apt to moralise upon them 
than to reduce them to a picture. In this respect, there is a 
great monotony throughout his work. A fine mountain, or 
an extensive lake, presents itself to his notice; but instead of 
inviting us to admire its grandeur or its loveliness, by an 
engaging description of its details, he lanches out into a 
discourse upon the moral government of the universe. 

This propensity to dissertation upon common-place topics 
is the pervading vice of his volume. The mere circumstance 
of his setting out on his journey gives rise to nearly three 
pages of reflections, much in the style of the ‘“‘ Meditations 
among the Tombs.” When he touches on the subject of 
education, there may be some excuse for his habit of ampli- 
fication; but, assuredly, his experience in literature ought at 
this time to have taught him that “the attribute of mercy” 
has been long since worn threadbare by every school boy 
who has been compelled to write an exercise; and that the 

lories of “‘ the moon,” the “* queen of light,” and “‘ the starry 
vault,” have been utterly exhausted both in poetry and prose. 
Yet Mr. Wilson renews them in both. Not content with 
giving us his own elaborate remarks in his loose and wan- 
dering phraseology, he intersperses almost every one of his 
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pages with two or three illustrations in verse, without any 
remarkable effort of discrimination as to the source from 
which he takes them. He cannot trust himself to the perils of 
the deep without being reminded ‘ of the old air so popular 
in Britain: 
‘ * Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think of the dangers of the seas.” ” 


That very rare and unknown poem, ‘Thomson’s Seasons, 
furnishes him with innumerable quotations, which he thrusts 
in often without the least reference to the subject of which 
he is treating. In one of the towns through which he passed 
(Carlstadt,) he observed that the houses were very low, a 
circumstance which reminds him of the following lines in 
Shakspeare: 


‘* That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
To bury all! !’ 


We cannot, at this moment, refer to the writer to whom the 
author is indebted for the following lines; but, to make the 
passage perfect, we must give the sentence which precedes 
as well as that which succeeds it. ‘ We observed a peasant 
tending a flock of goats, who was playing on the /ure, as it is 
named, or trumpet, with true simplicity. 


‘ ¢*Ts there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn!” 


This serves as a call to the cattle, particularly in forests.’ 
This! Does he mean “ the rugged heart forlorn?” Such is 
the construction, though he probably alluded to the sound of 
the trumpet. Again, our traveller seeing two bears cross his 
path is reminded of these noble lines: 


‘* With visages formidably grim, 
And rugged as Saracens, 
Or Turks of Mahomet’s own kin.” 


Who the immortal author of these verses may have been, we 
are left to conjecture. But Mr. Wilson, who travelled in 
Egypt and Palestine, might have known that the Turks and 
Saracens, whatever their faults may be, are among the finest 
specimens of the human creation; at least there is a very con- 
siderable difference between them and the rude tenants of 
the forest, which the author assures us ‘ were frightened 
away by the rattling of his carriage.’ 

If a gentleman who finds himself in an incurable disposition 
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for making a book, be also inclined to decorate his pages 
with passages borrowed from other writers, he should at least 
repair his own want of originality by the superior beauty and 
force of his quotations. Mr. Wilson, on the contrary, seems 
to give his preference to passages which have no intrinsic 
merit to recommend them, and have as little as possible to 
do with the subject which he imagines they illustrate. 

We have already spoken of his propensity to dissertation; 
perhaps we should have used a graver term, for he seems to 
be well versed in the sacred writings, and to think that he 
cannot use them too abundantly in this narrative of his tra- 
vels. We yield to no man in reverence for the Scriptures; 
but we hold that nothing can be more inconsistent with that 
reverence, or more disgusting to every person of good taste, 
than the frequent repetition of passages from those inspired 
works on every trifling occasion that arises in the common 
course of worldly affairs. The affectation of superior sanctity 
is one of the most prevailing and plausible vices of our day, 
and is generally found linked with bigotry in religion. Mr. 
Wilson’s sanctity may be, as we doubt not it is, perfectly 
sincere; but it certainly should have taught him to follow the 
course of virtue with less ostentation, and to allow to others 
some portion of that liberty of conscience which he arrogates 
to himself. In his opinion every religion is wrong which 
differs trom his own, and every man is blinded by superstition 
who does not worship at the same altar with himself! When 
shall we see our literature purified from this base alloy of 
intolerance? 

The faults which we have specified, and others which 
remain to be noticed, considerably diminish the estimate 
which we might otherwise have been inclined to form of 
these ‘ Travels;’ but, at the same time, we must not refuse 
Mr. Wilson the praise that is due to him for making us 
better acquainted than we had been before with a very in- 
teresting country. He has also collected together, with great 
diligence, many facts relating to the agriculture, the economy, 
and the present state of the governments of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, which are not without value. Like an expe- 
rienced traveller, he omits no opportunity of affording his 
advice to those who may follow him in the same route, 
cautioning them of the privations which they will have to 
endure, and the evils against which they should in time 
provide. He writes with great minuteness, detailing every 
thing, his journey to Harwich, his voyage across the North 
Sea, his landing at Gothenburg, and every reflection that oc- 
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curred to him on the way, whether it regarded the weather, 
sea-sickness, the want of light-houses in Jutland, or the dan- 
gers of the Scaw. Arrived in Sweden, (in June, 1824,) he 
thinks it his first duty to discover the etymology of that name. 
He found it, ‘ like that of most other places, disputed,’ and 
he had the happiness, after much toil, to leave it in precisely 
the same situation. 

In a commercial point of view Gothenburg is of impor- 
tance, on account of its situation between the Baltic and 
North Sea. It is situated in a marshy plain, and, in a general 
point of view, resembles the towns of Holland, with a canal 
running through the principal street, which admits vessels 
of considerable size to unload at the doors of their owners. 
From Gothenburg Mr. Wilson proceeded to Frederickshall, 
a frontier-town of Norway, rendered memorable by the tra- 
gical death of Charles XII, who there 


‘left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 





Mr. Wilson’s description of his journey to this celebrated 
place is animated and picturesque. We were particularly 
amused with his account of Mora Bernd, a German Boniface, 
married to a daughter of Erin, whom our traveller encoun- 
tered at Wenisburg. We must proceed onward with him, 
however, to Frederickshall, which, among its other attrac- 
tions, is remarkable, to Englishmen at least, for its cheapness. 
What would “ mine host” of the London Tavern say to 
providing ‘ twelve persons with a plentiful dinner of fish, for 
the sum of two-pence sterling?” The party, moreover, may 
have the ‘ best claret at two shillings, sherry at two shillings, 
and common wine at eight pence per bottle!’ In addition to 
these substantial pleasures, the traveller, if he ascends the 
heights over the town, may enjoy one of the finest prospects 
in Norway, Mr. Wilson’s description by no means does 
justice to the scene, but still he furnishes the reader with its 
most prominent features. Imagination must fill up the picture. 


‘ After leaving the castle, we proceeded about four miles along a private 
tract, and arrived at the cascades, or cataracts, on the river at Titsdale. 
These, which are numerous and extremely grand, are employed for various 
purposes, particularly in the cutting of wood: there are twenty-eight saw- 
mills, besides those for the grinding of corn and the preparing of cotton; 
all of which are situated within the compass of a mile. Most of them I 
visited; and found much employment going on, and much joy and singing 
io be heard among the workmen, which brought to mind a remark of Fair- 
field, in the play, ‘* Tis a sure sign work goes on merrily when folk sing 
at it.” Among other operations pointed out, it may be observed that in 
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one of the former was an ingenious mill for the splitting of a log of wood, 
from which fourteen feet of plank was cut in the course of a single minute, 
which would have required the labour of two men to finish with a saw in 
about twenty minutes. I found that a plank, twenty-one feet long, nine 
inches in breadth, and three in thickness, was sent from this place to 
London and sold for nearly one hundred pounds. On this occasion, having 
presented a trifle in money to the workmen, I was surprised to see their 
gratitude so conspicuous, and extending so far that they took my hand 
and kissed it. At the summit of Titsdale we proceeded to Ween, the 
residence of Mrs. Zeigler, which stands in a situation where there is, 
perhaps, the most unrivalled prospect imaginable. To give some idea of 
it, [may mention, there is a view of the different falls extending to a great 
distance, which appear like so many steps of stairs; and there is a great 
activity observed on its banks, and in the different establishments. The 
windings of the river are in a serpentine form, and logs of wood are seen 
purling over these and pursuing their course to be received at different 
places beneath: the hills on each side are adorned with wood; and the 
town of Frederickshall, at the extremity, is situated in a hollow territory. 
There are few places where similar beauties and so many interesting ob- 
jects can be pointed out forthe pencil of an artist. From the back of the 
house is seen the lake of Fern, spread out half a mile in distance, to which 
the lawn extends in a gentle sloping direction, and at this period of the 
year its waters were like glass,— 


‘ «© A spotless mirror, smooth and clear.” 


This lake communicates with the mills, and appears principally to supply 
the water necessary for turning these. Standing in the centre of the pas- 
sage of this house, where there are opposite doors, and beholding the 
scenery on each side, it is impossible to conceive a more charming pros- 
pect, or one affording so striking a contrast of hurried motion and tran- 
quillity, as on the one hand this placid lake, with the reflection of objects 
on its banks, and on the other the impetuous dashing torrents, fretting 
and struggling against masses of rock, combined with the roar these pro- 
duced, and the hurried motion of the mills; but, as any description I can 
attempt to give must be infinitely inadequate to the original, | would add, 
that this spot must be visited in order to be appreciated. It attracted so 
greatly the attention of the king of Sweden, when he visited the place, 
that he expressed a strong desire to purchase the house.’—pp. 92-—94. 


Perhaps, however, the object of greatest interest at Fre- 
derickshall is the tomb of Charles XII, which is erected in 
a paltry style, on the precise spot where that obstinate mo- 
narch fell. Mr. Wilson enters into a discussion of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the death of Charles, and insists 
that the common account of his being mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball discharged from one of the Danish batteries, 
while he was in the act of examining the trenches of the 
siege, is not to be depended upon. ‘The spot where he fell 
was not within the range of musket-shot: he was struck in 
the dark, and was immediately folded up in a cloak by an 
engineer who had accompanied him, who from that time to 
the hour of his death was haunted by the deepest remorse 
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of conscience. ‘These are strong circumstances; and the 
motives which might have prevailed on the prince of Hesse 
to clear the way in this summary manner for the ascent of 
Eleonora, the sister of Charles, to the throne of Sweden, 
were, it must be avowed, sufficiently powerful. The question, 

nevertheless, is still involved in a degree of mystery which 
we can hardly expect to sce satisfactorily solved at this time, 
when more than a hundred winters have confirmed the silence 
of the grave upon it. 

The storthing, or Norwegian parliament, meets at Chris- 
tiana, and is almost the only object for which that capital is 
worth visiting. It was not in session when Mr. Wilson 
arrived there, but he endeavoured to compensate himself by 

making a minute survey of the rude and dull streets of the 
city, and by inquiring into the manners of its inhabitants. 
Having seen all the objects which appeared to be most in- 
teresting at the time in Christiana, he bent his course towards 
Sweden again, ‘ circumstances, as he informs us, having pre- 
vented him from extending his journey as far as Bergen and 
Drontheim.’ We meet with nothing in the description of his 
route worth extracting, although, from the imperfect and 
desultory sketches which he now and then affords us, it is 
evident that the country through which he travelled is by no 
means destitute of interest. He states, as ‘a remarkable 
circumstance, that the dreadful earthquake, which occurred 
two years ago, and completely destroyed the town of Aleppo, 
and laid waste the country around it, was slightly felt at 
Carlstadt.’ It certainly is a very remarkable circumstance, 
if it be ¢rue. On his arrival at Arboga he found numbers of 
the country people assembled there by a fair, Few occasions 
afford an intelligent traveller so favourable an opportunity 
for observing the costume and general character of the rustic 
folks as an assembly of this description. We cannot say that 
Mr. Wilson has availed himself of the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to him, so fully or so happily as he might have 
done. The observations with which he favours us are, as 
usual, bespangled with little gems of poetry, but his facts are 
not altogether undeserving of notice. We own that we were 
not prepared for the great corruption of morals which seems 
to prevail on such occasions among the Swedish peasantry. 


‘ A public fair was held at Arboga, at the time of my arrival, which, to 
use an observation of justice Woodcock, “ never fails to put all folks here- 
about out of their senses.”” .This appeared also to be a period for the 
assemblage of persons who offered themselves to be hired as servants. 
Such a sight always appears interesting to a traveller, since it affords him 
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not only an opportunity of seeing many articles of the manufacture of the 
country exposed for sale, but marking the manners, customs, and dresses 
of the natives. On this occasion I saw many from the most distant parts 
of Westmanland, distinguished by their dress and manners from those of 
the neighbourhood, with friendly nods and smiles, and kind faces. Others 
of a superior class were better dressed, who seemed to try with 


‘ Hats of airy shape, and ribbons gay, 
Love to inspire. 


The fair was held in a large square in front of the principal street, where 
a number of booths had been erected, in which articles of various deserip- 
tions were spread out, such as confectionary, implements of husbandry, 
silks, lace, hats, toys for children; and further, a great number of copper 
utensils, in which the Swedes seem to excel all other nations, were ar- 
ranged on the ground. Most of the sellers were shopkeepers from Stock- 
holm, who had come here to catch the tide as it were, to dispose of part 
of their stock. The town, as may be supposed, was extremely crowded 
with people from all quarters of the country to see and be seen, and among 
these were many Tony Lumpkins, flaxen-headed ploughboys, Hodges, 
and Madges, of whom it may be said, that 


‘Corn and cattle were their only care, 
And their supreme delight, a country fair. 


‘At this time, however, I did not observe one squire of high degree 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. The women were remarirably fair, and 
distinguished for their strength and healthy appearance: they wore mostly 
tight jackets, and petticoats of striped woollen or linen cloth, like the 
French peasantry, red stockings, and handkerchiefs of all colours tied 
over their heads. Many of them were like housemaids. 

‘ The men wore long coarse brown coats, clasped in front, with standing 
up collars, handkerchiefs round their necks, and bushy hair covering their 
brown foreheads and cheeks; each of them carried a stick and a hand- 
kerchief. All the men’s coats had red collars and stripes of red cloth 
down the front, which gave them the appearance of livery servants. The 
scenes I witnessed at this fair were extremely ludicrous. In one part 
dancing was kept up in and out of doors; but not, I own, with that dis- 
tinguished grace and agility which animate the Scots Highlander, and the 
very awkward manner in which the rustics moved along confirmed the 
words of the poet, that-— 


‘ A heavy bumpkin taught, with daily care, 
Can never dance three steps with a becoming air. 


In others, both sexes were sitting and reeling about, eating, drinking; 
and smoking. Some of these groups would have been excellent subjects 
for the pencil of Wilkie, or the imitations of Mathews. I cannot fail to 
remark, it reyuired no great penetration to discover that principles of 
morality were not very scrupulously observed during this fair, and what 
an Englishman would call decency was quite out of the question. The 
women stood, at all hours, about the square, as if waiting to be invited 
to the public-house, while the men walked about viewing them critically , 
before they selected their partners for the day’s festivity. Many of the 
juvenile peasants chose, as I understood, one, or even two, whom they 
had never before seen, and who, in consequence, as they walked away 
triumphantly with the young men, were objects of envy to all their ac- 
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quaintance who were not yet provided with partners. At a later hour ia 
the afternoon, I could judge from the appearance of men and women, who 
sallied forth from the inns, that they had not been altogether moderate in 
their libations, as most of them staggered about in a state of intoxication, 
proceeding from the effect of the quantity of Snaps (as spirituous liquors 
are called) they had taken.’—pp. 174—176. 


Mr. Wilson, in the course of his journey, passed through 
Upsala, the Oxford of Sweden. ‘The present crown- prince, 
Oscar, received his education at the university there, which 
seems to retain its ancient celebrity. In the spring term of 
1822 there were one thousand four hundred students enrolled 
on its books, a fact that augurs well of the rising generation. 
We observe that the sons of the clergy and peasantry form 
the greatest proportion among the different classes which have 
the means of obtaining an education there, another striking 
circumstance eminently favourable to the future prosperity 
of Sweden. Upon visiting the habitation and garden of Lin- 
nzus, our philosopher cannot resist his propensity to ** medi- 
tation.” 

* As it is impossible to visit these places without being reminded that a 
garden was the habitation of our first parents previously to their fall from 
a state of innocence, so are they naturally calculated to suggest many 
subjects of reflection. Being decorated with the most beautiful plants, 
flowers, and medicinal herbs, these occasion the highest degree of delight; 
yet the “ flower fadeth,”” and the goodness thereof, compared to the life 
of man, passeth away. In such a spot no visiter can well be melancholy ; 
but, on the contrary, his eye must be charmed, and his spirits elevated. 
When we walk along and view the infinite variety of beauties and de- 
licious sweets that surround us, and address themselves agreeably to the 
senses, and touch the finest movements of the mind, they call on us to 
consider their Great Author, who opens his hand thus liberally, and 
dresses out the earth in all its glory and grandeur, for the contemplation 
and pleasure of his dependent creatures :— 


‘ For us kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower. 


Harmony and design may be said to pervade the universe, and nature 
extends her attention to productions, indeed the most insignificant; for in 
the very meanest blossoms the laws of its existence are accurately defined, 
and the period of its duration invariably determined.’—p. 196. 


We will venture to say that so many mere truisms and 
common-place remarks have been seldom strung together so 
unnecessarily, or within so short a compass. 

At Stockholm, as at Christiana, our author minutely de- 
scribes the streets, churches, and other public buildings, with 
as much labour of detail as if the ground had been, before 
his visit to that capital, wholly untrodden by English travel- 
‘ers, It is satisfactory to us to find that ‘ there are no restric- 
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tions in force there relative to religious tenets,’ but that, ‘ on 
the contrary, the most perfect liberty of conscience is extend- 
ed to all classes.” Would that we could say as much of capi- 
tals nearer home! The theatres also attract much of Mr. 
Wilson’s attention; even for these he has an abundance of 
his trite reflections. ‘ Here it may be observed, that a person 
who enters a crowded theatre cannot fail to be struck with 
the view of so great a multitude, participating of one common 
amusement; and he experiences, from their very aspect, a 
superior sensibility of being affected with every sentiment 
which he shares with the spectators.’ Ohe! jam satis! Such, 
at least, would be the exclamation of the reader if his inexo- 
rable destiny had compelled him to read through our author’s 
long, dull, prosing dissertations upon the public institutions 
of Stockhulm, its lotteries, house of correction, and capital 
punishments, all of which have been taken for granted for 
the last twenty years in this country. Church-yards are also 
a never failing source of complaint with this philosopher; 
but from these, and other topics of a similar description, we 
gladly turn to something more attractive. He thus describes 
his visit to Bernadotte, that remarkable favourite of fortune, 
whom, after raising him to a throne, she has still the con- 
stancy to keep there. 


‘During my visit to Stockholm, I was presented to the king by sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, and had a long conversation with him in his closet, 
when the manners of his majesty were aifable and condescending. I 
accompanied sir Benjamin to the palace in his carriage on this occasion, 
and the guards turned out to salute him in his capacity as representative 
of Great Britain. We then proceeded to the large hall, and met count 
Engestrom, the minister of state, and several other noblemen, with whom 
we entered into conversation. When we were announced, his majesty 
gave permission to admit us, the door was thrown open, and we were 
ushered in by one of the lords in waiting. On sir Benjamin introducing 
me, he mentioned that I had travelled some time in the East. The king 
immediately asked if I had visited the spot where the French and English 
armies fought in Egypt. On my answering in the affirmative, he entered 
into-.a discussion of the pacha’s character, his pursuits, the expedition to 
Dongala; and on replying to his question, whether I had visited Syria, he 
inquired if I had been at St. Jean d’Acre: 1 informed him I had, and he 
made inquiries as to the number of its inhabitants. I took this opportunity 

of informing him | had made a long journey through Palestine, and at- 
tempted to draw him into a conversation on that. interesting country. 
This, however, [ found to be a fruitless attempt, as he always returned 
te the subject of Egypt, which seemed of all other places to possess most 
interest for him. He inquired how long I purposed to remain at Stockholm; 
and on hearing that I intended to depart on the following day, be conde- 
sceuded to say that he regretted to hear it, as he would otherwise have 
been glad to see me often at the palace, and have some further conversation 
respecting Egypt. The king then kindly expressed his good wishes for mv 
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farther journey, and took me most kindly by the hand, which he shook 
cordially, when I departed with the minister. 

‘His majesty is at present about sixty years of age, of the common 
size; his complexion is dark, and his hair, which is of a glossy black, curls 
natorally. His voice is uncommonly sweet and pleasing; his whole coun- 
tenance has in reality a great expression of kindness, and his manners 
are singularly prepossessing. It may be further remarked, that Charles 
John is temperate, economical, and what may be called equal in his 
disposition; modest in demeanour, condescending towards all ranks, and 
deservedly popular in the highest degree. He always converses in French, 
not speaking with fluency the Swedish language; although prince Oscar, 
from being educated in the country, understands and speaks like a native, 
In short, the present monarch of Sweden does not at all resemble his 
former coadjutor in France, who ended his mad career on a rock, after 
having trampled on his subjects, and treated mankind at large as his 
slaves, and 


‘In a cruel wantonness of power 
Thin’d states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest.’ pp. 273, 274. 


Then follows a simile about a volcano, which Bernadotte 
did not resemble, and something about human blood which 
he did not shed, and intrigues in which he did not mingle, 
ending with another quotation from Gustavus Vasa. ‘This is 
not all. Sir Benjamin (now lord) Bloomfield also comes in 
for a page of laboured eulogy, which we doubt not that noble 
lord deserves, but which can hardly be acceptable to him, or 
to any man of high feeling, from the parasitical terms in 
which it is conveyed. 

Mr. Wilson devotes a chapter to the Swedish revolution 
of 1809, which ended in the election of the reigning sovereign. 
The circumstances of that curious passage in the modern 
history of Europe are so well known, that we need not detain 
the reader with any allusion to them. We shall do the author 
the justice to extract the summary view which he took of 
the attractions of Norway and Sweden, when he was upon 
the confines of the latter on his route to Denmark. 


‘In the first place, the government is mild, and highly liberal; and a 
traveller is not troubled, as in other places, with spies and informers, or 
by passports, and those trifles connected with them, which are in some 
countries magnified into acts of great importance, interrupt the journey, 
occasion vexations and delay to the traveller, and considerably detract 
from the pleasure which he had promised to himself from foreign travel. 
The roads throughout both countries may be described as in the most 
excellent state of repair, more so, in fact, than any I have seen during 
my long and extensive travels. The arrangements adopted by government 
for securing an immediate supply of horses, checking imposition, ensuring 
civility, promoting the redress of abuses, are admirable, and appear not 
unworthy the attention of the British government. These, with the 
astonishing low rate of posting,—no demand being made for turnpikes on 
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the roads; with the perfect security ensured both for person and property 
at all hours of the day and night in every district, however remote, or 
covered with the thickest woods; with the facility of conveying luggage 
of every description, the primitive simplicity and the courteousness of the 
peasantry, which are calculated to draw to them the regard of travellers; 
and the grand and sublime scenery of lakes, cataracts, mountains, and 
forests, every where exhibited, excite admiration, and command universal 
respect. I repeat that the government is mild and liberal, the people 
loyal, happy, and polite; in short, the Swedes fear God, honour the king, 
and ‘“‘ meddle not with those who are given tochange.” All these are 
circumstances calculated to render travelling agreeable, especially to an 
Englishman, who, from being accustomed to so many conveniences and 
comforts in his own country, is but too apt to expect to meet with them 
every where else, and to express his unqualified disappointment and dis- 
gust whenever he does not, branding the country as a purgatory, and the 
inhabitants as uncivilized barbarians. In travelling through the numerous 
and extensive forests, or, when viewing them from some eminence, 
whence they appeared to cover the surface of the whole country around, 
I was frequently disposed to bestow on the king of Sweden a title charac- 
teristic of his domains, that of the sovereign lord of the forests; for neither 
in this country nor in Denmark is there any want of those two great essen- 
tials to fine landscape and scenery, wood and water. Nor was I a little 
astonished to find how few English travellers, particularly artists, are to 
be met with in this country; which can be accounted for only by the 
delightful and romantic scenery of this part of Europe not being sufficient- 
ly known in Britain; otherwise it would certainly be as much the rage to 
travel here, as in France, Italy, Switzerland, or other parts, since every 
article is much cheaper.’—pp. 360—362. 


On the author’s arrival at Elsineur he of course visited 
the castle of Cronberg, where the unfortunate queen of Den- 
mark had been so severely treated during her captivity. 
Thence he proceeded to Copenhagen, and, as usual, describes 
every thing as minutely as if he had been the first foreigner 
who ever entered it. Here also he bears witness to the prac- 
tical existence of complete toleration in matters of religion. 
Indeed we happen to know that there is no country in Europe 
where differences upon this subject are less thought of either 
by the government or the community than in Denmark. Much 
of this liberality arises, no doubt, from the mild and benevo- 
lent character of the king, whom we shall introduce to the 
reader. 


‘During my stay at Copenhagen I had the honour to be presented to 
his majesty, for which purpose I proceeded to the palace of Amalienborg. 
accompanied by Mr. Foster, the British minister. We first passed through 
a hall. where a party of dragoons were stationed with drawn swords in 
their hands. This apartment conducted to another, where | found many 
persons of both sexes, and of the inferior ranks of society: on expressing 
my surprise at this to one of the ministers next me, he informed me that 
they iad come individually to present petitions to the king, a privilege 
that unquestionably reflects the highest honour on his majesty. This must 
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be considered as liberal as it is wise and humane, and cannot fail to in- 
crease the affection of the subject towards the monarch. No such instance 
of royal condescension occurs in any court of Europe, unless at that of 
Palermo.* The petitions are first delivered into the hands of the prime 
minister, who lays them before the king, and in due time the answers, if 
considered necessary, are returned. I own | was forcibly struck on looking 
on this part of the assembly, with the justice of an observation made to 
me, that it might be considered in the strictest sense of the word ‘a pa- 
ternal levee;” the ear of his majesty being at all times open to the repre- 
sentations of every class of his subjects, high or low. 

‘ After remaining here a short time, we were ushered by the minister 
into the presence of the king, whom I found standing alone, with his back 
to a large table. On this occasion his majesty displayed the greatest affa- 
bility and condescension, with a peculiar ease of manner. Having the 
honour to present him with a copy of my travels in Egypt and Palestine, 
he entered into a long and familiar conversation relative to that journey. 
The first question of importance he put, was, if I had in the course of it 
compared the appearance of the countries of Judea, Galilee, Samaria, 
&c., and the customs, manners, and usages of the inhabitants, with the 
scriptures, and found any correspondence. I replied that this had been 
my immediate object, and that after all possible diligence and investiga- 
tion, | had discovered such coincidences as most strongly corroborated, 
in my mind, the authority of Revelation. 

‘ The king is slender, but of a handsome figure, and about five feet nine 
inches in height. His hair and eyebrows are white, and he has blue and 
rather large eyes, a small aquiline nose, and pale countenance; and, on 
the whole, the cast of his features appeared to me to be not unlike those 
of the royal family of Great Britain. His majesty rises at five o’clock in 
the morning, and is strictly temperate in his habits. At this time he was 
dressed in the uniform of his regiment, a red coat with light blue facings 
and cuffs, pantaloons of the same colour. boots and spurs, “with a sword at 
his side, and he wore a Danish order, with that of the Bath. Perhaps few 
monarchs in Europe are more distinguished for affability than his majesty, 
he being most easy of access, and totally devested of every kind of hauteur 
and ostentation. He is frequently to be met walking on the public streets; 
sometimes alone, at others accompanied by the princess royal, leaning on 
his arm, but unattended even by a single servant. It should be observed 
that the Danish court is devested of “parade and ostentation, and more 
remarkable for economy than any other in Europe.’—pp. 462—464. 


This is all very well; and as long as Denmark possesses 
such an amiable sovereign she has little to apprehend from 
the despotic power which he possesses. But we confess we 
cannot agree with Mr. Wilson, that a monarchy tempered 
only by the natural disposition of the individual, in whom 
the supreme power resides, is such a species of government 
as the Danes ought long to be contented with. They were 
formerly quite as free as we are ourselves, They had a 
senate consisting of three estates, the nobility, the clergy, and 
the ¢zers etat, who, actuated by mutual jealousy, were short- 


* A similar custom prevails even now at the court of Madrid, as wel! 
as at that of Vienna.— Rev. 
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sighted, and base enough to agree in surrendering their pri- 
vileges to the sovereign, thus defrauding the country of its 
ancient liberties and rights; and condemning themselves and 
their children to perpetual vassalage. Yet it is upon this state 
of things that Mr. Wilson thinks it becoming in him, an 
Englishman, or rather, we suspect, a North Briton, to con- 
gratulate the Danes! 

Our medical readers will find in the thirteenth chapter a 
curious and, to them, highly interesting narrative of the case 
of the Jewess, Rachael Hertz, who, during the horrors at- 
tending our bombardment of Copenhagen, swallowed in her 
fright a paper containing upwards of four hundred needles. 
The symptoms of the disease which this unhappy accident 
brought upon her are, according to every account, of the 
most extraordinary character. She still lingers in existence, 
reduced to a mere skeleton. One of the most singular cir- 
cumstances attending her protracted illness has been the 
unwearied industry with which, under all her sufferings, she 
has cultivated her mind. She has, since her first confinement 
to her bed, taught herself to write and speak different lan- 
guages. Her most favourite books are Cicero de Ofiiciis, 
Cesar, Virgil, and Seneca. Mr. Wilson gives two of her 
letters, which are very well written in Latin. 

These specimens of Rachael’s composition will be found 
in the appendix, which contains also copies of the Norwegian 
and Swedish constitutions, the coronation oath of the king 
of Denmark, which stands in the place of a constitution, two 
documents relating to the universities of Christiana and Up- 
sala, and, by way of variety, two or three Norwegian and 
Danish national airs, with the music and translations of the 
songs. Upon the whole, though we have found much to 
censure in the style of this volume, we look upon it as the 
depository of the most ample and recent information which 
we possess concerning the countries that were the principal 
objects of the author’s attention. His notices of Hanover, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, are few and superficial. 

We cannot conclude without reminding Mr. Wilson of 
some very careless sentences which he allowed to lapse from 
his pen. We shall select but three or four out of ten times 
the number which we might have marked. 


_ ‘Nature must, unquestionably, be held as a book, every page of which 
is rich with hints of a sacred and instructive nature. *—pp. 100, 101. 

‘It must be allowed, that we are all inclined to eat more, nay double 
the quantity, that nature requires.’—pp. 122. 
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Errors of the press can be no excuse here, for the construc- 
tion of the sentence is radically ungrammatical. 


‘The town of Orebro may be classed ameng one of the principal ia 
Sweden.’—pp. 164, 


One example more, and we shall have done with this un- 
pleasant labour. 


‘ After he had kneeled down, and prayed with two clergymen, who ac- 
companied him, he daid down on his face on a block.’—pp. 220. 


Such instances of bad composition are so rare in modern 
works, that we were quite surprised to meet them in the 


production of an author who has written so much as Mr. 
Rae Wilson. 


For the Port Folio. 
CANNING AND BROUGHAM. 


In the debate, in the British house of commons, on the 
king’s speech, at the opening of parliament in 1825, Mr. 
Brougham, condescended to express his approbation of some 
recent alterations in the navigation laws, having reference, 
more particularly to the recognition of the new states in South 
America. But the cause of this unusual exertion of candour 
very soon displayed itself, when he laid claim to the honour 
of having originally suggested these measures. He had ven- 
tured, he said, to preach them more than once, although he 
had drawn down upon himself the heavy disapprobation of 
the great guardian of the commercial interests of the coun- 
try,—meaning the late Mr. Rose. Ministers, he added, had 
at length sanctioned these principles, which had been met, 
when he propounded them, by the taunt that what he ad- 
vanced might be very true, but that it looked very much like 
an ingenious sophism. He boasted, that they had carried into 
effect all the detestable nostrums of that side of the house: 
they had taken an entire leaf out of the book of their oppo- + 
nents; they had even enacted measures to legalise the dam- 
nable heresies of Adam Smith and the Scotch economists, and 
to stamp with that odious name the opinions of their adver- 
saries: nay more, the country was now called upon, he said, 
to thank heaven for having ministers who had courage to 
support such measures, though it was formerly called upon 
to be thankful for having ministers who had courage to op- 
pose them. The impudence of this language was only equal- 
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led by its want of candour. His sarcasms were retorted upon 
him by Mr. Canning, with a very proper contempt and a full 
share of that species of wit in which this distinguished per- 
sonage so eminently excels. He observed that the honoura- 
ble gentleman having in the course of his parliamentary life, 
proposed and supported almost every species and degree of 
znnovation, which could be prac tised towards the constitution, 
it was not very easy for ministers to do any thing in the affair 
of South America, without seeming to borrow something from 
him. Their views might be shut up by circumstances which 
they must consult, though he need not—like ships among ice 
in a northern winter. In time the thawing proceeds, so that 
they are able to come out. But, break away in what direc- 
tion they would, whether they took to the left or right, it 
was all alike. ‘* Oho!” said the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ I was there before you—you would not have thought 
of that if I had not given youa hint.” It might be supposed 
that this was enough for one bout, but the witty minister 
would not let his prey escape without another hit. He pro- 
ceeded—* In the reign of queen Ann,” said he, ** there was 
a sage and grave critic of the name of Dennis, who, in his 
old age, got it into his head, that he wrote all the good plays 
that were acted at that time. At last, a tragedy came forth 
with a most imposing storm of hail and thunder. At the first 
peal, “ that ’s my thunder,” said Dennis. So, with the hon- 
ourable gentleman, there was no noise or stir for the good of 

mankind, in any part of the globe, but he instantly claimed 
it for his thunder.” 


LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO THE CREEK INDIANS. 


Translated from the Revue Americaine, a new Journal pub- 
lished in Paris and devoted to American affairs. 


Macon, a pretty little town, which is now tolerably well 
peopled, was not in existence eighteen months ago. It seems 
to have arisen from the forests as by an enchantment. It is a 
civilized spot, lost amid the still immense domains of the first 
children of America. About a league thence we are in the 
bosom of virgin forests, and the tops of trees, which seem as 
old as the world, hang over our heads. The winds sounded 
through them by turns grave and shrill, which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand calls the voice of the desert. One road was a sort 
of trench, at the bottom of which the carriage of Lafayette 
NOVEMBER, 1826.—No. 289. 54 
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rolled with difficulty, and was often in danger of breaking. 
We followed on horseback and thus arrived at the Indian 
Agency. 

This is situated in the midst of forests, constructed for 
the convenience of the Indian chiefs and the agents of the 
United States, who hold their conferences there. It was there 
that the treaty was formed, after which the Indian tribes still 
inhabitants of the left branch of the Missouri, consented, for 
a considerable sum, to retire to the right. The year 1827 was 
assigned for their departure, and it is not without pain that 
the Indians see this termination of their ancient possession ap- 
proach. They quit with regret the neighbourhood of civiliz- 
ed men notwithstanding they dislike them. They accuse their 
chiefs of having betrayed them in making this cession, and 
we learn that it has already cost the life of M’Intosh, one of 
the signers of the treaty. 

We passed the night at the Indian Agency—the habita- 
tion was deserted. For fifty years the name of general La- 
fayette had lived among them by tradition, and an hundred 
Indians had waited to receive us; but the delays which we ex- 
perienced during our route, having exhausted their patience, 
they had gone elsewhere to prepare a reception. We had to 
travel thirty-two miles the next day by a route still less prac- 
ticable.—Such a storm as we have never seen in England; 
and which however I do not wish to describe, assailed us and 
dispersed us during some hours. Very happily we met with 
a shelter, in a cabbin raised by an American, not far from 
our road. Some Indian hunters, probably in the habit of tak- 
ing shelter there, were drying their clothing round a large 
fire, at which we took our place without being known, and 
without attracting a great deal of attention. Mine, on the 
contrary, was very strongly excited by this meeting, the first 
I had had of the kind. I had heard so much of these child- 
ren of nature, and having only lived in a civilized country, 
had formed such singular ideas about them that the least of 
their gestures, the smallest piece of their clothing or armour, 
excited in me continued astonishment.—As far as the lan- 
guage of signs permitted, I put to them a number of ques- 
tions, which they answered by a pantomime at once expres- 
sive and laconic. 

The immobility of the Indians has been mentioned to me 
as a natural faculty, which is singularly increased in them by 
education. I wished to have some experience upon this point, 
not knowing how they would take it—I provoked one of 
them by some hostile signs, but my anger, though very well 
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feigned, did not move him any more than the piay of a child. 
He continued his conversation without regarding me and 
without expressing either fear or disdain. After some trials 
of the same kind, and always met with the same impertur- 
bable calmness, I returned again to signs of kindness. I of- 
fered to the Indians my gourd full of brandy. That succeed- 
ed better. They emptied it; I showed them some pieces of 
silver in my hand, and they took them away without ceremo- 
ny. I quitted them soon, and it appeared to me that we part- 
ed good friends. 

The end of the storm permitted us to meet again, and be- 
gin our route. We arrived at a habitation a little better than 
that of the watch—It was a group of cabbins constructed 
with the bodies of trees placed over each other and strip- 
ped of their bark. The host was an American, who"by re~ 
verse of fortune had been forced to take refuge in this place, 
where he made a pretty lucrative commerce, exchanging fur 
skins furnished by the Indians for commodities brought from 
the civilized countries. His little farm was composed of some 
well cultivated acres, of a well furnished poultry yard, and 
the habitation I have described. At our arrival we found two 
Indians seated before the door, one young, the other a grown 
up man, and both of remarkable form and beauty. They 
were clothed with a short tunic of light and fringed stuff, 
fastened round their bodies by a girdle embroidered with 
small beads of a thousand colours. A shawl of lively co- 
Jour was rolled round their heads with much elegance. Their 
trowsers of sheep-skins reached down to their knees. They 
rose at the approach of the general, saluted him, and the 
youngest, to our great astonishment, complimented him in 
very good English. We soon learned that he had passed 
his youth is a college in the United States, but that he had 
stolen away many years ago from a benefactor to return to 
his brothers, whose life he preferred to that of civilized men. 
The general put many questions to him upon the existence 
of the Indian colony. He replied to them with much sense 
and precision. When he was questioned as to the last trea- 
ty concluded with the United States, his countenance dark- 
ened, he struck his foot on the ground, and laying hold of 
the handle of his knife, he mentioned the name of M’Intosh, 
in a manner which made us shudder at the danger of this 
chief. As we appeared astonished—‘ M’Intosh,” cried he, 
“‘ has sold the land of his fathers—He has sacrificed us all 
to his avarice—It is impossible to break the treaty which he 
has formed; but the scoundrel—!!” He stopped after this vio- 
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lent exclamation, and a little while after took up quietly some 
other subject of conversation. 

Hamly, (that was the name of the young Indian) when he 
saw us a little rested, invited us to visit his habitation, 
which we perceived on the brow of ahill at a little distance. 
Two of the general’s aids-de-camp, and myself, accepted 
the invitation, and we followed the Indian. Going along he 
showed us an inclosure surrounded with palisades, filled 
with stags, mastiffs, and grey-hounds, which they called their 
reserve, and which supplied them, when the chase proved 
unfavorable. Hamly’s cabbin bordered upon this enclosure. 
We entered it—There was a great fire in the chimney, the 
day was declining, and the spacious habitation was lighted 
by the flame of the fir tree. The furniture was composed of 
a table; two beds, some large chairs, ozier baskets, fire arms, 
bows and arrows were hung upon the wall, and also a vio- 
lin. The arrangement of all indicated the presence of a half- 
civilized man. The companion of Hamly took down the 
violin and managing the fiddle stick with more strength than 
lightness, played some parts of an Indian air, which imme- 
diately gave Hamly the inclination to dance; but whether 
from courtesy, or from a desire of making a comparison 
which was to his advantage, he begged us to dance first, in 
the manner of our country. The grave Americans who ac- 
companied me declined—younger or less reserved than they, 
I did not wait to be asked twice; and I performed some of 
our dull French dances. Hamly asked no more. I saw him 
throw off what embarrassed him, seize a great shawl, and 
spring triumphantly into the midst of the room, as if he 
had said, ‘* this scene is for me.” I retired to leave the field 
to him. His first movements, slow and with feeling, became 
animated by degrees; his dance incomparably more violent 
and more expressive than our opera dances, was soon only 
a whirlwind which the eye could not follow; in the intervals 
in which he stopped to take breath, his steps became gradu- 
ally slower; his head fell gently, and followed gracefully the 
movements of his supple body, and his eyes were brilliant 
with an emotion which heightened the copper colour of his 
complexion. ‘The cries which escaped from him in rousing 
up from this reverie to renew his lively movements, had 
an unexpected effect upon us, which it is difficult to describe. 

Two Indian women who, I afterwards learned, were Ham- 
ly’s wives, approached the habitation, whilst it resounded 
with the sports of Hamly and his applauses, but they did 
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not enter. I alone perceived them. They had the beauty pe- 
culiar to their race; their vestment was composed of a lon 
white tunic; of ascarlet drapery thrown over their shoulders; 
their long hair floated at liberty—they carried upon their 
necks a collar of four or five rings of pearls, and in their 
ears enormous pendents of silver, which are the principal 
ornaments of Indian women. I thought by their reserve that 
Hamly had forbid them to approach us, and I could not even 
put any question concerning them. There were some negroes 
in the cabbin of the young Indian; but they did not appear 
to me to be in the condition of slaves—they were fugitives 
to whom he had given an asylum, and who repaid his hos- 
pitality by their labour. 

I would willingly have made myself the hunting compa- 
nion and messmate of Hamly for some days; but it was ne- 
cessary to continue our journey. We retired, and the next 
day, the 31st of March, we recommenced our route. In pro- 
portion as we advanced into this woody country, the appear- 
ance of the [ndian land destroyed in our minds, that preju- 
dice which induces civilized nations to desire to introduce 
their state of society among people who have not changed 
their primitive mode of life; and to consider as a noble and 
lawful conquest, the usurpation of places in which this pre- 
tended barbarity still reigns. It must be said in praise of 
Americans, that it is not by extermination, or by war, but by 
traits, in*which their intellectual superiority, exercises, in 
fact, another kind of violence, that they pursued their system 
of aggrandizement against the Indian tribes of the west and 
the north. With them civilization was not sullied by crimes, 
as that of Great Britain in the East Indies. But, no one in 
rendering them this justice, can help taking an interest in the 
fate of the Indians. ‘Thus, meeting at every step the bark hut 
of a wandering hunter, who inhabits it in security, and in the 
simple virtues of ignorance, we cannot think without scrrow, 
that they will soon be overturned and replaced by an Ameri- 
can cultivator’s farm. 

It was near a rapid creek, the borders of which were steep, 
that we saw, for the first time, the Indians united in a body 
to receive the general. A great number of women and young 
boys broke through the trees, on the opposite border of the 
river, and, upon seeing us, they raised cries of joy. Some 
warriors descended the brow of a hill at alittle distance, and 
ran to a spot on the river side, where the boat was, in which 
we were to land. The variety and singular richness of their 
costumes offered a most picturesque view. M. George La- 
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fayette sprang first upon land,and ina moment was surround- 
ed by men, women and children, who moved round him, 
danced about him, touched his hands and his garments with 
an air of surprise and delight, which caused him almost as 
much embarrassment as emotion. Suddenly, as if they wish- 
ed to give a more dignified and solemn expression to their 
joy, they retired behind the men ranged in front. He who 
appeared to be the chief of the tribe, by a shrill and prolong- 
ed cry, gave the signal for a sort of salute which was repeat- 
ed by the whole troop;—then they rushed again towards the 
boat. Immediately upon the general’s descending, some of 
the strongest brought a little low chair, which we had with 
us, and obliged him to mount it, “not wishing,” they said, 
‘“‘that their father should put his foot on the damp earth.” 
The general was thus carried as in a palanquin, to a certain 
distance from the river side, when he whom I have already 
distinguished as the chief of the tribe approached, and told 
him in English, that all his brethren were happy at being 
visited by him, who, in his affection for the inhabitants of 
America, had never distinguished blood or colour; who was 
the cherished father of men who inhabit the continent. After 
the chief had spoken, the other Indians came to press the 
hand of the general, and to place it on their head. They 
would not abandon the carriage, but, dragging it themselves, 
mounted by short steps, the hill from which we had seen 
them descend, and on which was situated one oftheir lar- 
est hamlets. : 

Whilst we walked, I approached the Indian chief; I 
thought, that since he spoke English, he had been brought 
up like Hamly in the United States, and so I was informed. 
He was about twenty-eight years of age, of middle size, 
his limbs were perfectly beautiful, his physiognomy noble, 
and his air sorrowful. When he did not speak he cast down 
his large black eyes, which were covered with thick eye-lash- 
es; when he told me that he was the eldest son of M’Intosh, 
I could not recal, without pain, the imprecations that I had 
heard from the watch against the chief of the Muscogulges. 
It was this undoubtedly, which gave the young man an air 
of dejection and meditation; but after what I could gather 
from his conversation, | explained it to myself still better: 
his intelligence only developed itself at the expense of his 
security. He appreciated the true position of this nation; he 
perceived it was growing weaker, and foresaw its approach- 
ing destruction; he felt how inferior it was to those which 
surrounded it; he had learned how impossible it was te 
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change the wandering life of men of his race. The neigh- 
bourhood of civilized men had not done them any good, 
but had introduced among them vices to which they were 
strangers. He seemed to hope that the treaty, which cast 
them back into a country wholly desert, would restore the 
ancient organization of the tribes, or at least guarantee their 
preservation in the state in which they now were. 

In the mean time, we arrived at the top of the hill—there 
we saw helmets and swords, and horsemen, ranged along the 
road; they were not Indians, but civilized men, sent from the 
state of Alabama to meet the general. The singular trium- 
phant march to which he had been obliged to submit, then 
ceased. The Indians could not see, without jealousy, the 
American escort place themselves around him; but we ap- 
proached their village, and they hastened to reach it before 
us. There, at our arrival, we found them met together, hav- 
ing thrown aside their garments, and prepared to exhibit be- 
fore us their warlike games. We reached a vast plain, about 
which was scattered a hundred Indian habitations, improved 
by the verdure of the thick groves. We noticed a house lar- 
ger than the others; it was that of the American resident; 
he at the same time kept an inn, and his wife had the direc- 
tion of a school, in which they attempted to instruct the chil- 
dren of the Indians. All the men were assembled in this 
place, having thrown aside part of their vestments; their fa- 
ces painted with colours fantastically mixed, and some wear- 
ing, by way of distinction, plumes in their hair. They told 
us that they were going to play in honour of their white fa- 
ther. And we really saw them separate into two armies, form 
two camps in two extremities of the place, name two chiefs, 
and provoke each other to combat. The cry which was 
raised by each of the two divisions, and which they told us 
was the war cry of the Indian tribes, is perhaps the strongest 
modulation of the human voice that it is possible to hear, 
and the effect which it produced upon the warriors, young 
and old, is more extraordinary still. The sports commenced 
— They explained to us that the game was, for the two par- 
ties to throw a ball, something like that of our scholars, toa 
certain mark, and that he who struck this mark seven times 
should be victorious. We in reality saw the combatants, each 
armed with two long and heavy rackets, precipitate them- 
selves with alight movement, leap one above the other, in or- 
der to seize it in the air, with unprecedented skill, and send 
it to the mark. When the ball was missed by a player, it 
rolled on the ground—then they all lowered their heads, 
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struck each other, and it was often only after a long strug- 
gle, that any of them raised it. 

In the midst of one of these long contests, whilst the play- 
ers with their backs bent, pressed in a circle round the ball, 
an Indian separated from the group, went a little distance, 
came again running, rushed forward, after having turned 
himself round several times, fell upon the robust shoulders 
of the others, without bending them; leaped into the middle 
of the circle, seized the ball, and for seven times threw it to 
the mark. This was M’Intosh. The camp of which he was 
the chief was victorious—he came to receive our congratula- 
tions, in the midst of the acclamations of a.party of Indian 
women, whilst the wives of the vanquished seemed to ad- 
dress them in words of consolation. The general, after 
this feat, which amused him very much, went to visit the 
interior of some of their habitations, and some of the Indi- 
an schools. When we were ready to begin our route, young 
M’Intosh re-appeared in a European habit. He asked the 
general’s permission to accompany him to Montgomery, 
where he was going to conduct his brother, a boy ten years 
old, willing to trust his education to an American. The gen- 
eral consented to it, and we all departed together for Uchee 
Creek, an American inn, situated on the borders of a tor- 
rent which bears that name. We arrived early at this station 
and were able to visit the environs, which are delightful. Ac- 
companied by M’Intosh, I soon made acquaintance with the 
Indians of this country; we found some exercising them- 
selves in drawing the bow. I wished to try my strength like 
the rest; M’Intosh also armed himself with a bow; he has 
the arm and the eyesight of William Tell. Some of the trials 
of skill which he exhibited, if told, would scarcely be be- 
lieved. I particularly admired the dexterity with which, 
while lying on the green plat, he threw an arrow, which, strik- 
ing the earth at a little distance, rose with a light bound, and 
flew to a prodigious distance. It is a way, which the Indi- 
ans employ to throw far, and without being seen by the ene- 
my. I tried in vain this singular feat; each ume my arrow 
instead of rebounding sank in the earth. 

We returned to Uchee Creek where we had a meeting 
with an Indian chief who kept an inn. Some steps from 
the house, the Indian alighted, went to salute the general, 
and made a few purchases. ‘The woman in the mean time, 
took care of the horse, and led him back, and when he set 
out again, put on the bridle and saddle and sprang up be- 
hind him. [I asked my travelling companions if this woman 
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was the wife of the Indian, and if such was the condition of 
the women of this nation. They answered that in general 
they lived with their husbands in this kind of servitude, that 
in the agricultural countries, they cultivated the field, labour- 
ed, sowed and reaped; that with the Indian hunters, they 
carried the game, the household utensils, and the materials 
for encampment, and travelled thus loaded to considerable 
distances, and that the cares of a mother hardly relieved 
them from these rude labourg, In the walks which I after- 
wards took in the environs of Uchee Creek, their fate never 
appeared so bad as these statements made them. I saw wo- 
men ranged ina circle before almost all the habitations, oc- 
cupied in weaving mats and panniers, and amusing them- 
selves with games and exercises of the body, in which the 
young men joined before them: and I did not remark any 
trait of severity on the part of the men, or servile depen- 
dence on that of the women. I had been so well received 
in all these Indian habitations near Uchee Creek, and all the 
countries watered by the streams were so beautiful, that it 
still seems one of the most delightful places that I have met 
with. 

From Uchee Creek to the hut of the Big Warrior, the 
nearest halt, is about a day’s journey. It led us through a 
country peopled by Indians. We often met them assembled 
on our route, and were assisted by them to cross the danger- 
ous passages; for the storms had filled the roads and swelled 
the torrents. In one of these situations the general received 
a very touching proof of the veneration which these simple 
men have for him. One of the torrents which we had to 
cross ran over a wooden bridge, without a railing, and over 
which the carriage of the general must pass. What was our 
astonishment, on arriving at the river side, to find a hundred 
Indians, who, taking each other by the hand and up to their 
breasts in water, formed a double guard in the direction of 
the bridge! We were very glad to have this assistance, and 
the Indians, for their recompense, only wished the favour of 
kissing the hand of the general, whom they called their white 
father, the ambassador of the Great Spirit, the great French 
warrior who formerly came to deliver them from the tyran- 
ny of the Engtish.— M‘Intosh, who translated their discourse 
to us, explained to them the wishes of the general and of the 
rest of us. The hamlet of the Big Warrior was so called on 
account of the extraordinary courage and high stature of its 
chief. We arrived there too late, the chief had been dead 
for some time: the council of the old men had been assem- 
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bled to give a successor, and had chosen one of his sons as 
remarkable for strength of body as his father. This son talk- 
ed much with M. George Lafayette; he expressed himself 
in English, and astonished us by the singular insensibility 
with which he spoke of the death of his father. But on this 
point the Indians have not the same ideas as we have; death 
does not appear an evil to them, either for him who quits 


- life, or for those from whom he is separated, 


The son of the Big Warrioréwas only sorry that the death 
of his father happened too late to permit him to dispose of 
his inheritance; and to present to the general one of the suits 
of armour of this celebrated chief. We only passed a night 
with the family of the Big Warrior. The next day we ar- 
rived at Lime Creek, that is to say, in the frontiers of the 
Indian country. We were received there by an American, 
who had married the daughter of a Creek chief, and who 
lived the life of an Indian, He was a captain Lewis, an old 
officer in the army of the United States. His house was 
commodious and elegant for an Indian hut. He was a man 
distinguished for his knowledge and character, and appeared 
to us to exercise great influence over the Indians. He had 
brought together a number of them on horseback and armed 
for war, to form an escort for the general. His discourse, 
which appeared studied, was quite long, and was translated 
to us by the interpreter. He began by praising the skill and 
courage that the general had before shown against the Eng- 
lish. The most brilliant circumstances of this war were 
recalled and related in a language not unpoetical. The Indi- 
an chief concluded with nearly these words, ‘“‘ Father, they 
will tell for a long time among us, that you returned to visit 
our forests and huts; you, whom the Great Spirit formerly 
sent from the other side of the Great lake, to drive away 
those enemies of men, the English, as usual! stained with 
blood. The youngest among us will tell their grandchildren 
that they have touched your hand, and seen your person. 
They will still see you again perhaps, for you are the favor- 
jte of the Great Spirit, and you cannot grow old: you will be 
able still to defend us, when we are threatened.” The gen- 
eral answered, by the help of the interpreter, the farewell of 
the Indians. He gave them counsels of wisdom and tempe- 
rance, recommended to them to live always on good terms 
with the Americans, and to regard them always as friends 
and brothers. He told them that he would think of them 
and pray for the prosperity of their huts, and the glory of 
their warriors. 
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We then turned towards the river, which separates the 
country of the Creeks from the state of Alabama. The In- 
dian cavaliers of captain Lewis, mounted little light horses, 
which were fleet as roe-bucks, some armed with bows and 
arrows, and others with tomahawks and battle axes; we fol- 
lowed in a long file, without order, the extremity of which 
was lost in the thickness of the forest. Having arrived on 
the bank of the river, they turned their horses and —_ 
peared, uttering loud cries. Some of the chiefs bade us a 
bast farewell, and we took leave of the Indian country. 





For the Port Folio. ‘ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Monthly Review very properly accounts for the wan¢ 
of poetry among us: “‘ Masses of wood,” say these critics, 

‘* gigantic mountains, rivers, and lakes, are not of themselves 
sufficient to call forth the diviner mind of poetry. They are 
indeed among the favourite haunts of the muse, but it would 
seem that in order to attract her peculiar favour, they must 
have been time out of mind crowned with temples sacred to 
her name, and peopled with her worshippers. The banks of 
Avon are “ beautiful in song,” not because nature has been 
propitious to them, but because they are associated with the 
name of Shakspere. The traveller is wrapt in enthusiasm 
among the hills, and streams, and promontories of Greece, 
not so much on account of their appearance as pieces of ex- 
quisite scenery, but because they remind him of the poets, 
the sages, and the heroes, who, by their verse, eloquence, 
and bravery, have rendered the leading features of their 
country so many monuments of their glory. America zs not 
old enough as yet, she has no mysteries, no associations, for 
attractive fiction. Man and his works, his sufferings, and his 
happiness, can alone bestow on rude or cultivated nature that 
magnetic power which will always command the sympathies 
of his kind.” 

There is no work so well calculated as Col. Leake’s His- 
torical outline of the Greek Revolution to lead to a fair view 
of the merits of the Greek cause, and the probable results of 
the Greek contest. The principal events of the various cam- 
paigns by sea and land, from the commencement of the in- 
surrection to January last, are rapidly sketched. Then the 
author examines the means which the contending powers 
have brought into operation, and the resources which are at 
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their command respectively; and this detail is followed by 
an analysis of the cause, of the success of one party and the 
failure of the other. He is evidently a rational friend to the 
independence of the Greeks; but his generous sympathy in 
their favour is properly kept in check by his attachment for 
truth, and his anxiety to arrive at just conclusions. 

The Sketches ef Portuguese Life, Manners, Costume, and 
Character, by A. P. D. G. bear internal evidence of faithful 
observation, independently of the staternent which the author 
gives in his preface of his long experience of Portugal and 
its inhabitants; his long residence in the country satisfacto- 
rily accounts for his intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
To his other qualifications he has added the agreeable power 
of illustrating his descriptions by some very spirited draw- 
ings. The chapter on Portuguese equipages is amusing, 
though sketched too much in caricature. The author speaks 
of the establishment and retinue of noble families in Portu- 
gal, and of the degrading habits of the young fidalgos, who 
are brought up totally without mental cultivation, and suf- 
fered to find their associates among the lackeys and stable- 
beys of their paternal households. ‘The result of this system 
he declares to be, that ‘* with the exception of a few of the 
order who are distinguished for the highest degree of mental 
acquirements and employed in diplomacy at foreign courts, 
the great mass of them are plunged in brutal ignorance.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIL, is 
an amusing: work. Necessarily possessing only the same 
sources of information which are open to all, and which are, 
for the most part perfectly familiar to the historical inquirer, 
she has doubtless not aspired to the discovery of new facts, 
nor found reason to place those which were previously known 
in any new or very striking light. But her volumes still bear, 
in a great degree, the charm of novelty; for the nature of her 
design enabled her to blend and harmonise the public trans- 
actions, which usually engross the whole care of professed 
historians, with all those minute and curious notices of the 
state of literature and the domestic condition of society, 
which are elsewhere to be found only in scattered and dis- 
jointed fragments. All the lighter sketches of her subject she 
has invested with a grace and an animation which are truly 
feminine: the coarser details are managed with delicate tact 
and propriety, honourable alike to her good sense and purity 
of mind; and even the weightier and more arduous task of 
delineating the ecclesiastical and political affairs of so re- 
markable a period she has accomplished with no inconsider- 
able talent and vigour. 
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‘The anonymous writer of a little work entitled St Months 
in the West Indies, in 1825, supplies a good deal of informa- 
tion on the subject of these islands, in a clear and animated 
style. He states, in a humorous preliminary chapter, that he 
was induced to visit the warm climate of the West Indies 
for the purpose of getting rid of a rheumatism by “ fusion.” 
We must say, that this malady seems not to have been ac- 
companied by any symptoms of the spleen, for we have met 
with few travellers at once so intelligent, so ready to amuse, 
and to be amused. His observations are often acute, candid, 
and sensible. While at Antigua he attended a ball, of which 
he thus speaks: “ Every Creole girl loves dancing as she loves 
herself. From the quadrille of the lady down to the John- 
John of the negro, to dance is to be happy. The intense de- 
light they take in it is the natural consequence of that sup- 
pression of animal vivacity which the climate and habits of 
the West Indies never fail to produce. ‘The day is passed 
within doors in languor and silence; there are no public 
amusements or public occupations to engage their attention, 
and their domestic cares are few. A ball is therefore to them 
more than a ball; it is an awakener from insensibility, a sum- 
moner to society, a liberator of locked up affections, an in- 
spirer of motion and thought. Accordingly there is more 
artlessness, more passion than is usual with us in England; 
the soft dark eyes of acreole girl seem to speak of such de- 
votion and earnestness of spirit, that you cannot chose but 
make your partner your sweetheart for half an hour; there is 
an attachment between you which is delightful, and you can- 
not resign it without regret. She is pale, it is true, but there 
1s a beauty, as South said, in this very paleness, and her full 


yet delicate shape is at once the shrine and censer of love, 
whence breathe 


‘the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile.’ 


Their dancing is an andante movement, but they never tire. 
Upborne with indefatigable toes, they will hold you seven 
or eight hours right on end, and think the minutes all too 
short. At four in the morning my last partner went; she had 
started at half past seven; she could no longer resist the ca- 
vernous yawns of papa and mamma, but it was reluctantly that 
she went; 


* necdum satiata recessit.’ 


The recent Russian works are not numerous. Among the 
principal are the History of Russia, by M. Karamsin; Tales, 
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by M. Narejny; and Travels into Mongolia and China, by 
M. E. Timkossky; the last of which contains some new and 
curious details. Ancient literature has been enriched by the 
publication of an old MS. of John the exarch, of Bulgaria, 
with notes, by M. Kalaidovitch; for which publication the 
world is indebted to count Roumiartzof, the chancellor of 
the Russian empire. Several of Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
have been translated into the Russian language. Various 
poems have likewise appeared. The theatre has produced 
several novelties; one of the chief of which is a comedy in 
two acts and in verse by prince Chakofsky, called “* Thou 
and You.” ‘The subject of this piece is derived from Vol- 
taire’s celebrated epistle. 

The death of lord Byron produced sentiments of deep sor- 
row in Paris. Menof genius afe brethren, in whatever coun- 
try born, or in whatever circle they may be destined to move; 
and the most distinguished poets in France rivalled each 
other in celebrating the memory of a fellow bard. M. Casi- 
mir Delavigne published un Lythyrambe on this event; and 
the author of the Hellenzdes (poems in honour of the rege- 
nerated Greeks) threw some flowers on the grave of the poet, 
who consecrated his fortune and his talents to the triumph of 
their cause. ‘he verses of M. Roch abound in fine and poet- 
ical thoughts. He thus describes the genius of lord Byron 


Quels accens!—Ecoutez—sa penseé a des ailes; 
I} couvre d’uu regard ’immensité des mers, 

Et semblable aux esprits des plaines éternelles, 
Il vole—sans daigoer mesurer l’univers. 


An old Greek addresses to the daughter of the English 
poet the following incantation: 


Reste d’un sang si precieux, 

O toi sa jeune et tendre fille, 

Viens t’elever sous le plus beau des cieux, 

Adopte nous pour ta famille, 

Oui, jeune enfant, accomplis nos desirs, 

Que la mer et les vents soient pour toi sans orages, 
Et que le souffle des zephyrs 

Te pousse mollement jusque sur nos rivages: 

Des trails que nous pleurons viens rendre 4 notre amour 
L’image toujours chere ; 

Viens, nous t’attendrons chaque jour— 

Nous gardons la coeur de ton pére. 


We learn from one of the English Annual Registers (1824) 
that on the 9th of April of that year “* imprisonment for debt 
was abolished in the United States of America 
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THE MISSIONARY. 


In the “ Tales in Verse, illustrative of the several petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer,” by the Rev. H. T. Lyte, a delightful little volume full of sim- 
plicity and truth, which will remind the reader of the vigour of Crabbe, 
and the sweetness of Pope, there is a fine passage on ove of our own 
rivers. It occurs in the tale of a Missionary, who, disgusted with the 
world, had retired to our western wilderness and devoted himself to the 
conversion of the savages. 


Old MrssrssirPi saw with proud surprise 

The cot and vineyard on his side arise: 

And smooth’d his wave, and lingered in his race, 
Young culture’s footsteps on his banks to trace, 
To kiss the all unwonted flowers, and hear 

The voice of Christian worship swelling near, 
Then sullen flung him onward to the main 

To meet no more such sights and sounds again. 


Of the Missionary himself it is said, 


Here undisturbed he mus’d on things above, 
And praised amid his works the God of love; 
To him his voice arose with morning’s light, 
And when above his lonely hut at night 

The wind made solemn music in the trees 
God came down to him walking on the breeze 
AND BROUGHT HIM AWFUL Joy! 


BALLAD, 


In the galaxy of female poetical talent which shines in the British hemi- 
sphere, Mrs. C. R. Willson is not the least attractive. Her muse de- 
lights in depicting the placid scenes of domestic life—scenes which are 
particularly fitted for the femaie pen. The following is extracted from 
her ‘* Hours at Home;” a small volume, but full of pleasing poetry and 
uncorrupted thoughts. 





Thy way along life’s bright path lies, 
Where flowers spring up before thee; 

And faithful hearts and loving eyes 
Assemble to adore thee;— 

The great and wise bend at thy shrine, 
The fair and young pursue thee; 

Fame’s chaplets round thy temples twine, 
And pleasure,smiles to woo thee! 


Yet ’mic each blessing time can bring, 
Thy breast is still repining; 

"Tis cold as Ammon’s icy spring, 
O’er which no sun is shining; 
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And friendship’s presence boasts no charm, 
And beauty’s smiles are slighted; 


Nor joy nor fame the heart can warm, 


That early love has blighted! 


IMPROMPTU, 


On meeting Miss 





at the door of the exhibition. 





Go, mount the steps, and gaze your fill 

Where likenesses on canvass bloom; 
Survey the pictures if you will, 

But enter not the model room. 
*Twere waste of time in you to stare 

On finished forms of polished stone, 
Believe me, you'll discover there 

None half so finished as your own. 


DEDICATION, 
For a Lady’s Album. 


This little book with all the prize 
Its varied page imparts; 

[ dedicate to gentle eyes 
And sympathising hearts: 


Then all who bring their smile or tear 
May fearless drop the gem, 

For common sense shall ne’er come her¢ 
To praise them or condemn. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


Far and wide the Pilgrim straying, 
Still pursues one fixed design; 
Still unmoved, the world surveying, 

Bends to seek one darling shrine. 


Passing many a busy nation, 
Forward on his course he hies, 

Still directing each sensation, 
Where his breast’s devotion lies. 


Careless now all others viewing, 
Anna thus thy lover see; 

Thus his thoughts, one end pursuing, 
Glance on all, but rest with thee.—-CLirrorp. 

















